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'Book Reviews 


LITURGY 

Liturgical Piety by Louis Bouyer, Univ. of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
1955, x & 284 pp . 

Comparative Liturgy by Anton Baumstark, revised by Bernard Botte, OSB. English 
Edition by F. L. Cross, London, A. R. Morsbray and Co., 1958, xix & 249 pp. 

Christian Worship, Its History and Meaning, by Horton Davies, New York, Ab¬ 
ingdon Press, 1957,125 pp. 

The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy, by H. A. Reinhold , New York, 
Maxmillan, 1958 xii & 148 pp. 

These four books, written by non-Orthodox specialists in liturgies can be read with 
great profit by the Orthodox desiring to increase their understanding of worship and of 
that which can be termed the liturgical problem of our time. That such a problem 
exists is recognized by a wide circle of clergy and laity. But that the solution of this 
problem requires a tremendous effort of studying the liturgical tradition in its historical 
development, in its theological and spiritual implications, in its psychological and socio¬ 
logical connotations — is still overlooked by too many. The liturgical problem must not 
be oversimplified, or reduced to only one of its aspects. It is not enough, for example, to 
ask — what is the right thing to do in a parish church that cannot accommodate all its 
members at one service, to increase the number of liturgies, or to use a “substitute”, 
such as the “typica”? For unless one understands the nature and the function of the 
Sunday Liturgy in the life of the parish, any answer, however practical, would lose its 
essential purpose to be the expression, the “incarnation” of the Orthodox tradition in a 
real situation. For, of course, if the unique purpose of the Sunday service is to allow all 
the individual members of the parish to “fulfill their religious obligation” by “attend¬ 
ing” the Liturgy, if nothing more than this individual obligation is involved, then the 
Roman system of several masses, served from 6 A.M. till noon and meeting all conven¬ 
iences is normal, efficient and practical. But for some reasons, the Orthodox Church 
does not allow the priest to serve under any circumstances, two Liturgies on the same 
altar and the same day. Why? Are these reasons anachronic disciplinary norms with no 
reference to a definite conception of the place of Liturgy in the life of the Church? Or 
are they rooted in the very essence of Orthodox tradition ? What is the exact significance 
of a “religious obligation”, of the “attendance”? All these questions are utterly import¬ 
ant for the proper understanding and solution of the liturgical problem. There are, in 
fact, hundreds more of them. And even if all our practices are in formal agreement 
with rules, canons, and rubrics, this formal rectitude does not yet guarantee the Ortho¬ 
dox spirit. For the Orthodox tradition is not preserved and maintained by the mere 
external fulfillment of “rules”, but primarily by the understanding of their significance. 
Alienated from theory (i.e., the faith, the experience, the vision) that created them, 
these rules become dead letter and can easily co-exist with a perfectly non-Orthodox, if 
not purely secular, mentality. One must stress again and again the growth of this 
danger: a “formal” Orthodoxy with a non-Orthodox content. Orthodoxy cannot be 
preserved by an “Orthodox” (Greek, Russian, etc.) architecture, the celebration of 
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Chrysostom’s Liturgy and the three barred cross (do not the Uniates meet all these re¬ 
quirements ?). The external signs, symbols, rites and customs, to be means of Orthodox 
life, must be, first of all integrated in the Orthodox faith and vision and this means 
understood in their meaning. 

The liturgical movement is precisely the effort to understand the Liturgy, to replace 
the formal approach to it by the rediscovery of its real essence and implications. The 
books under review, although written by non-Orthodox and dealing with situations, not 
always identical with ours, are very helpful as introduction to the spirit, the problems 
and the methods of the liturgical revival. And, last but not least, they help us to realize 
what a treasury we, as Orthodox, possess in our liturgical tradition and how inadequate 
and poor is our use of it. 

Father Bouyer is one of the recognized leaders of the liturgical movement in France. 
More than anybody else, he has helped by his numerous writings (his “Paschal Mystery” 
has been translated into English) to widen and to shake the narrow scholastic, juridical 
and pseudo-devotional approach to the liturgy, to rediscover the Patristic and truly 
“catholic” dimensions of worship. The first part of his new book deals precisely with 
the various “poisons” that have deteriorated both the liturgy and the liturgical spirit in 
the West, and also with the history of the western liturgical revival. In the second part, 
he outlines and explains the main elements of the Liturgy (Eucharist, the Liturgical 
year, the Divine office, etc.) both historically and theologically. And finally, in conclud¬ 
ing chapters, the author tries to define the real “spirit of Liturgy and of Devotion”. 
Almost everything in this book is excellent, inspiring and challenging. The Orthodox 
theologian will, however differ with the author on the crucial issue of “epiclesis”, but 
this is too important a subject to be discussed here and I hope to deal with it in a 
special article. 

Dr. Baumstark is the father of the comparative method in liturgies and the English 
edition of his book, considered as a classic in this field, has long been overdue. “Tech¬ 
nical” as it is, it can be of great value for the non-specialist. It simply annihilates that 
harmful pseudo-conservatism in matters liturgical, which makes any real liturgical 
revival, any real return to the true spirit of the liturgy impossible. 

Dr. Davies’ book does not add much to what is already known. But it is an orderly 
summary of the facts and a good, although slightly simplified, presentation of the main 
liturgical traditions. It will be useful for beginners and also for all those in need of 
general information and references. 

Finally, Fr. Reinhold’s book must be read not as a manual of liturgies, not for the 
information it contains, but for the spirit that animates it and makes it an excellent 
example of that “Liturgical apostolate” without which the liturgical problem remains 
a problem for rubricists and choir directors but not for the church. We have to learn 
again to look on sacraments as dynamic, not static, entities, and on sacramental worship 
as something that requires not only a sort of “medicine man” who performs long and 
involved rites, handed down to him as secrets, and offering the results, finished and 
static, to the devotees of this cult, but rather an interplay of cult mystery in which the 
priest and the faithful have their assigned roles.” One can disagree with the author 
on a number of his ideas and statements, but one cannot disregard his plea for a real 
liturgy and for its impact on the whole life of the church. — Alexander Schmemann 
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knowing person, then each Divine Hypostasis has the perfect knowledge of God because 
it wholly possesses the whole of the Divine Being. If the act of knowing must be adequate 
to its object, God knows everything according to the nature of each object. Thus in Him, 
we must distinguish His self-knowledge from His knowledge of the world, as also the 
knowledge of the Father by the Son, from the knowledge of the Father by the Spirit.. . 
The “kataphatical” theology must be “epectatic”, must be an endless stirring towards 
perfect knowledge. However any particular act of our knowledge of God is necessarily 
limited in its concrete content, which always depends on our experience. For we cannot 
comprehend in our knowledge more than we have really experienced or contemplated; 
everything else will be an abstract “anticipation” of reality, not its true possession. For 
this reason, every act of our knowledge of God is insignificant in comparison with God 
Himself. And if knowledge is nothing else than that which we have comprehended in 
our own experience of knowledge, God then, is certainly not such a knowledge, but the 
super-knowledge. This affirmation makes the strength of “apophaticism”: it is a con¬ 
stant reminder of our limitations and also of the transcendance of God. . . And never¬ 
theless we are capable of an endless overcoming of our limitations, just as God eternally 
condescends to us. In other terms, we can be partakers of God, or be “deified”. 

In the second place, the distinction between Divine Essence and Divine Revelation 
does not mean that they are separated from each other: in Divine ideas and energies, 
God Himself is revealed in His super perfect essence. The distinction between the Es¬ 
sence and the Revelation is a distinction in the modes of existence of God, not in His 
nature. The Divine nature is one. And therefore the knowledge of God in His Revelation 
is a true knowledge, even if we will never become able to know God as He is in His 
super-essence, such knowledge being accessible to God alone. 

However “apophatic” the doctrine of the Holy Trinity may be, it is inexhaustibly rich 
and must be the object of constant contemplation and study for all Orthodox theologians. 
It would be too bad if “apophaticism” were to supply an excuse for ignorance or lack 
of love for the knowledge of God. 

It also seems to me that Prof. Lossky went too far in opposing Christ and the Holy 
Spirit in the salvation of mankind. Christ for him, is the principle of unity of all Chris¬ 
tians and the principle of the transfiguration of their nature. As to the Spirit, He is 
directed at each individual person and “deifies” the very life of each Christian. But can 
we forget the personal relationship Christ has with every person and the necessity for 
each Christian to be in a personal relationship with Christ? The Apostles were in such 
a relationship and St. Paul’s conversion was the result of a personal encounter with 
Christ. Every Christian should be capable to repeat the words of Thomas for himself, 
“My God and my Lord”. For us, Christ is not only the leaven of the new nature but also 
the new life: we live in Christ and by Christ, and Christ lives in us. . . On the other 
hand, the Holy Spirit is, to be sure, the principle of unity for the Church. The Spirit is 
one, even if he manifests Himself in the plurality of gifts. All those who partake of the 
Spirit are united in Him. The operations of the Spirit transfigure not only the life, but 
the nature of man as well. 

It is better, I think, not to forget that the Divine operation is always one and tri¬ 
nitarian. There is no “division of work” among Divine Persons as if one of them were 
limited to one action, and the other to another one. The Holy Trinity manifests herself 
and operate; in unity, but in each of her operations, one must distinguish three different 
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modes of the same operation: the “initiative” or the will of action always and primarily 
belongs to the Father, its “logos” to the Son, and the fulfillment to the Holy Spirit. The 
Father and the Spirit are always present and active in whatever is Christ’s the Son of 
God and the Father are both present in all manifestations and operations of the Spirit. 

These remarks are by no means attempts to diminish the value of Prof. Lossky’s book. 
Only a few pages in it call for criticism. But in general, one finds on reading it, a deep 
satisfaction and can only regret that it is too short. 

— S. Verkhovsky 

The Original Sin, by Rev. John S. Romanides, Athens, 1957, 165 pp. (in Greek). 

Fr. Romanides gives us a very well documented and stimulating survey of Patristic 
doctrine on the sin of Adam and its consequences. As is generally known, this problem 
received a very peculiar treatment in the West, especially since St. Augustine. The West 
found its developed and dogmatic expression in Scholasticism. Although the Orthodox 
Church categorically rejects some of the doctrines related to this conception of original 
sin, for example, the Immaculate Conception, we still find Orthodox manuals and 
catechisms containing some of the basic scholastic ideas concerning the transmission of 
original sin, the atonement and the sacrament of baptism. 

On the problem of the transmission of sin (the only Scriptural reference is Romans 
5:12) Fr. Romanides shows very clearly that the Fathers conceived it as a transmission 
of death and not that of “guilt” or actual “responsibility” for the sin of Adam. Conse¬ 
quently, Baptism is, in essence, the Sacrament of the Resurrection to a new life. . . 

Many of the ideas advanced by Fr. Romanides — a former student of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary—could, of course, be developed and clarified; some would have been more 
convincing if presented in a less polemical way. On the whole, however, this book is a 
real event in contemporary Greek theology and would be of great value if published in 
English. The author shows a rare capacity of integrating ideas that seem quite inde¬ 
pendent from each other into an organic wholeness. This, I believe is precisely what the 
Orthodox theological method ought to be. — John Meyendorff 


National Radio Pulpit: Sermons Broadcast During August, 1957, by The Very 
Reverend Leonidas Contos. New York: National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, 1957. Pp. 34. 

In this handsome booklet published by the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America (of which the Greek Orthodox Church in America, the 
Roumanian Orthodox Episcopate of America, the Russian Orthodox Church in North 
America, and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America are members) are contained 
the four sermons of Father Contos broadcast over the stations of the National Broad¬ 
casting Company during the month of August 1957 on the “National Radio Pulpit” on 
a nationwide basis and called “Adventuring in the Greek Dictionary.” Those listeners 
who had opportunity to hear the Rev. Leonidas Contos, Dean of the St. Sophia Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral of Los Angeles, California, in this magnificent series of religious 
programs broadcast from coast to coast will particularly appreciate the fact that the 
sermons of Father Contos are available in printed form and distributed gratis by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Father Contos has deftly utilized words from the Greek dictionary to demonstrate the 
dynamism of the Greek language as well as the more important, profounder spiritual 
matters with which these words concern themselves. He has used dynamic Greek words 
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(“Synergism”—August 4, “Philosopher”—August 11, “Eucharist”—August 18, “Atom” 
—August 25) as the basis for some excellent sermons on some very basic Christian teach¬ 
ings in a very interesting and effective manner. 

Father Contos is to be congratulated for his significant contribution to the cause of 
Christianity in general and Orthodoxy in the United States in particular through the 
nationwide broadcast of his religious programs and sermons over the “National Radio 
Pulpit” and the “National Radio Pulpit” for making available Father Contos’ sermons 
in the permanent printed form that they deserve. 

— John E. Rexine 


THE SEMINARY 


THE FACULTY: 

In addition to their courses at the Seminary, the members of the Faculty had, as 
usual, a heavy program of lectures and various activities outside the school. 

Prof. N. Arseniev lectured for the Adult Courses in Roslyn, L.I. (three lectures on 
“Vision of Beauty in the Middle Ages and Renaissance”) and in Seacliff, L.I. (nine 
lectures on “The Russian Culture in the 19th Century”), at the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship, Columbia University (“Chief Trends of Russian Religious Thought”), in 
Philadelphia (“Culture of Old Moscow”), and for various Russian groups in New York 
(“Religious Transformation of Beauty in the Middle Age sand Renaissance”, “Russian 
Culture in the 19th Century” and “The Middle Ages and Dante”). 

Prof. A. Bogolepov spoke on “The Religious Situation Behind the Iron Curtain” 
at the Society of Friends of St. Sergius Academy. He is at present revising his course 
in Canon Law for Publication. 

Prof. V. Kesich gave two lectures on “Doctrine and Spirituality of the Eastern 
Church” at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; a lecture on “Scriptures in the Daily 
Life” for the Metropolitan District of the F.R.O.C.; and a lecture on “Christianity of 
the Eastern Fathers” at O.C.F., Columbia University. 

Rev. Alexander Schmemann spoke on “The Orthodox Church in the New 
World” at the Trinity Church, Wall St., N.Y., on “Worship in Daily Life” at the 
Metropolitan District of the F.R.O.C., on “The Sacrament of Repentance” at White- 
stone, L.I., on “The Services of the Holy Week and Easter” at the Michigan District, 
F.R.O.C., Detroit; on “Lent and Repentance” at Washington, D.C.; on “Orthodox 
Doctrine” at Seacliff, L.I.; on “The Liturgy of Palm Sunday” at the Procathedral, 
N.Y.C. He gave 8 lectures on Liturgical Theology to the Society of Friends of St. 
Sergius and five lenten lectures on the Divine Liturgy at O.C.F., Columbia University. 
He is to lecture at Trinity College, Toronto and Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Rev. William Schneirla was guest preacher at the celebration of the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy in Cleveland, Ohio. He lectured to an adult group at St. George’s Greek 
Church in Orange, N. J. 

Prof. S. Verkhovsky visited many parishes during Lent and lectured on the “Wit¬ 
nesses of Jehovah” at the Church of Christ the Saviour, N.Y.C. 

Mrs. S. Koulomzin lectured on “Orthodox Education” at Washington, D.C, 
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THE STUDENT CHOIR: 

The Seminary Choir sang the Divine Liturgy at the following parishes: the Alban¬ 
ian Church, N.Y.C.; St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Church, Trenton, N.J.; St. 
Michael’s Russian Orthodox Church, Philadelphia, Penna.; Holy Ghost Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; Christ the Saviour Russian Orthodox Church, N.Y.C.; 
Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church, New Britain, Conn.; Carpatho Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; and at the Serbian Orthodox Church in N.Y.C. 
ALUMNUS DAY: 

On February 17, 1958, the first conference of graduates and former students of St. 
Vladimir’s was held at the Seminary. It started with the Divine Liturgy at the Chapel; 
the Rev. Alexander Schmemann greeted the Alumni on behalf of the Seminary and 
a report on the progress and the situation of the Seminary was presented by Prof. S. 
Verkhovsky and the Rev. Daniel Hubiak. Two papers were read and discussed at the 
afternoon session; “The Priest and the Parish” (Rev. A. Schmemann) and “The Orth¬ 
odoxy in America” (Rev. Wm. Schneirla). At the evening business session, the officers 
of the Alumni Association were elected: Fr. Paul Shafran, President; Fr. Boris Geeza 
and Fr. Marcarius Targonsky, Vice Presidents; Zoran Milkovich, Secretary; Fr. Vitaly 
Wozczullo, Director of the Publications Committee. The conference decided to have an 
annual meeting at the Seminary every year, and also to sponsor special conferences for 
Priests and a series of publications. Detailed reports on the conference and on the 
Student’s Retreat at Reed Farm are to be found in St. Vladimir’s Newsletter, April 
1958 issue. 

THE LIBRARY: 

Mr. Begovich, M.A. in Library Science, Columbia University, is working on a com¬ 
plete catalogue of the Seminary Library. 
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This Is the Blessed Sabbath . . . 

(Matins of Great Saturday) 

Rev. Alexander Sghmemann 

“So that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life . . ” II Cor. 5:4. 

The morning service of Great and Holy Saturday 1 is probably one of the 
most perfect achievements of Orthodox liturgical tradition. In this service, 
the Church makes us realize the essential mystery of our faith, that which gives 
it its real meaning, for “If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain” (I Cor. 
15:17). The following is a brief analysis of the main themes of this unique and 
wonderful office. 

The “Great and Holy Sabbath” is the day which connects Good Friday, 
the commemoration of the Cross, the sufferings and the death of Christ with 
the day of His Resurrection, Easter Sunday. To many, the real nature and 
the meaning of this “connection”, the very necessity of this “middle day” re¬ 
mains obscure. 2 For a good majority of Church goers, the “important” days of 
the Holy Week are Friday and Sunday, the Cross and the Resurrection. These 
two days, however, remain somehow “disconnected”. There is a day of sorrow, 
and then, there is the day of joy. In this sequence, sorrow is simply replaced by 
joy. . . . But according to the teaching of the Church, expressed in her liturgi¬ 
cal tradition, the nature of this sequence is not that of a simple replacement. 
The Church proclaims that Christ has “trampled death by death”. 3 It means 
that His death itself is a saving act, that in it and through it comes the joy of 
victory over death; it means, in other terms, that even before the Resurrection, 
an event takes place, in which the sorrow is not simply replaced by joy, but 
is itself transformed into joy. Great Saturday is precisely this day of transfor¬ 
mation, the day when victory grows from inside the defeat, when before the 
Resurrection, we are given to contemplate the death of death itself. . . . And 
all this is expressed, and even more, all this really takes place every year in 
this marvellous morning service, in this liturgical commemoration which be¬ 
comes for us a saving and transforming present. 

On coming to the Church on the morning of Holy Saturday, Friday has just 
been liturgically completed. It was the memorial of the suffering on the Cross, 
the death and the burial of our Saviour, and also of the uprising against Him 
of all the forces of evil, of the ultimate triumph of evil over good. . . . The 
liturgy stressed the reality of those sufferings, the eternal horror of this rejec¬ 
tion by the world of its Lord, the Crucifixion of God by man. “He came into 
His own and His own received Him not” (John 1:11). The liturgical sign of 
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all this is the Grave (the Epitaphion or Plaschanitza), erected in the middle 
of the Church; “Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in a place of darkness and 
in the deep....” (ps. 88). 

This grave, this sorrow of Friday is, therefore, the initial theme, the starting 
point of Matins of Saturday. It begins as a funeral service, as a lamentation 
over a dead body. After the singing of the funeral troparia of Friday 4 and a 
slow censing of the church, the celebrants approach the Epitaphion. We stand 
at the grave of our Lord, we contemplate His death, His defeat. Psalm 119 
is sung and to each verse we add a special “praise”, which expresses the horror 
of men and of the whole creation before the death of Jesus: 

“O all ye mountains and hills, and all ye gatherings of men,” 

“Mourn, weep and lament with me,” 

“The Mother of your God. . . 

And yet, from the very beginning, alongside with this initial theme of sor- 
and lamentation, a new one makes its appearance and will become more and 
more apparent. We find it, first of all, in Psalm 119—“Blessed are the unde¬ 
filed in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord”. In our liturgical practice 
today this psalm is used only at the funeral services 5 , hence its “funeral” con¬ 
notation for the average believer. But in early liturgical tradition this Psalm 
was one of the essential parts of the Sunday vigil, the weekly commemoration 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 6 Its content is not “funeral” at all. This psalm is the 
purest and the fullest expression of love for the law of God, i.e., for the Divine 
design of man and of his life. The real life, the one which man lost through 
sin, consists in keeping, in fulfilling the Divine law, that life with God, in God 
and for God, for which man was created. 

“I have rejoiced in the way of Thy testimonies, as much as in all riches . . (v. 14) 

“I will delight myself in Thy statutes. ...” (v. 16). 

And since Christ is the image of a perfect fulfillment of this law, since His 
whole life had no other “content” but the fulfillment of His Father’s will, the 
Church interprets this psalm as the words of Christ Himself, spoken to His 
Father from the grave. 

“Consider how I love Thy precepts 

Quicken me, O Lord, according to Thy lovingkindness . . .” (v. 159) 

The death of Christ is the ultimate proof of His love for the will of God, of 
His obedience to His Father. It is an act of pure obedience, of full trust in the 
Father’s will; and for the Church it is precisely this obedience to the end, this 
perfect humility of the Son that constitutes the foundation, the beginning of 
His victory. The Father desires this death, the Son accepts it, revealing an un¬ 
conditional faith in the perfection of the Father’s will, in the necessity of this 
sacrifice of the Son by the Father. Psalm 119 is the psalm of that obedience, 
and therefore the announcement that in obedience the triumph has begun . . . 
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But why does the Father desire this death? Why is it necessary? The answer 
to this question constitutes the third theme of our service, and it appears first 
in the “praises”, which follow each verse of Psalm 119. They describe the 
death of Christ as His descent into Hades. “Hades” in the concrete biblical 
language means the realm of death, that state of darkness, despair and de¬ 
struction which is death. And, being the realm of death, which God has not 
created and which He did not want, it also signifies that the Prince of this 
world is all powerful in the world. Satan, Sin, Death—these are the “dimen¬ 
sions” of Hades, its content. For sin comes from Satan and Death is the result 
of sin—“sin entered into the world, and death by sin” (Rom. 5:12). “Death 
reigned from Adam to Moses” (Rom. 5:14), the entire universe has become 
a cosmic cemetery, was condemned to destruction and despair. And this is why 
death is “the last enemy” (I Cor. 15:20) and its destruction constitutes the 
ultimate goal of the Incarnation. This encounter with death is the “hour” of 
Christ of which He said that “for this hour have I come” (John 12:27) 

And now this hour has come and the Son of God enters into Death. The Fath¬ 
ers usually describe this moment as a duel between Christ and Death, Christ 
and Satan. For this death was to be either the last triumph of Satan, or his 
decisive defeat. The duel develops in several stages. At first, the forces of evil 
seem to triumph. The Righteous One is crucified, abandoned by all, and en¬ 
dures a shameful death. He also becomes the partaker of “Hades”, of this place 
of darkness and despair. . . .But at this very moment, the real meaning of this 
death is revealed. The One who dies on the Cross has Life in Himself, i.e., He 
has life not as a gift from outside, a gift which therefore can be taken away 
from Him, but as His own essence. For He is the Life and the Source of all life. 
“In Him was Life and Life was the light of man”. The man Jesus dies, but this 
Man is the Son of God. As man, He can really die, but in Him, God Himself 
enters the realm of death, partakes of death. This is the unique, the incompar¬ 
able meaning of Christ’s death. In it, the man who dies is God, or to be more 
exact, the God-Man. God is the Holy Immortal; and only in the unity “with¬ 
out confusion, without change, without division, without separation” of God 
and Man in Christ can human death be “assumed” by God and be overcome 
and destroyed from within, be “trampled down by death”. . . 

Now we understand why God desires that death, why the Father gives His 
Only begotten Son to it. He desires the salvation of man, i.e., that the destruc¬ 
tion of death shall be not an act of His power, (“Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve le¬ 
gions of angels?” Math. 26:53.), not a violence, be it even a saving one, but 
an act of that love, freedom and free dedication to God, for which He created 
man. For any other salvation would have been in opposition to the nature of 
man, and therefore, not a real salvation. Hence the necessity of the Incarna¬ 
tion and the necessity of that Divine death. ... In Christ, man restores the 
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obedience and love, the total self-giving to God that was broken in sin. In 
Him, man overcomes sin and evil. In order that this restoration of man to the 
“image of ineffable glory” might be complete, it was essential that death were 
not only destroyed by God, but overcome and trampled down in human na¬ 
ture itself, by man and through man. “For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead” (I Cor. 15:21). 

Christ freely accepts death, of His life He says that “no man taketh it from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself’ (John 10:18). He does it not without a 
fight: “and He began to be sorrowful and very heavy” (Math. 26:27). Here 
is fulfilled the measure of His obedience, and therefore, here is the destruc¬ 
tion of the moral root of death, of death as the ransom for sin. The whole life 
of Jesus is in God as every human life ought to be, and it is this fulness of Life, 
this life full of meaning and content, full of God, that overcomes death, de¬ 
stroys its power. For death is, above all, a lack of life, a destruction of life that 
has cut itself from its only source. And because Christ’s death is a movement 
of love towards God, an act of obedience and trust, of faith and perfection — 
it is an act of life (Father! Into Thy hands I commend my spirit—L k. 23:46) 
which destroys death. It is the death of death itself. . . . 

Such is the meaning of Christ’s descent into Hades, of His death becoming 
His victory. And the light of this victory now illumines our vigil before the 
Grave. 

“O Life, how liest Thou dead? How dwellest Thou in a tomb. 

Albeit Thou didst unbind the power of death and raised the dead from hades, 

O Christ the Life, Thou hast been placed in a Tomb. By Thy death Thou hast 
abolished death, bringing forth life to the world. 

O what joy! O what abounding delight, wherewith Thou didst fill those who are 
in Hades, when Thou didst rise as a light in its dark abyss. . . .” 

Life enters the Kingdom of death. The Divine Light shines in its terrible 
darkness. It shines to all who are there, because Christ is the life of all, the 
only source of every life. Therefore He also dies for all, for whatever happens 
to His life—happens in Life itself .. . This descent into Hades is the encounter 
of the Life of all with the death of all: 

“Thou hast come down to earth to save Adam, and having not found him on earth, 
Thou hast descended, searching him, even into Hades . . .” 

Sorrow and joy are fighting each other and now joy is about to win. The 
“praises” are over. The dialogue, the duel between Life and Death comes to 
its end. And, for the first time, the song of victory and triumph, the song of joy 
resounds. It resounds in the “troparia on Ps. 119”, sung at each Sunday vigil, 
at the approach of the Resurrection day: 

“The company of the Angels was amazed, when they beheld thee numbered among 
the dead, yet, Thyself, O Saviour, destroying the power of death, and with Thee 
raising up Adam and releasing all men from hell . . .** 

“Wherefore, O women Disciples, do ye mingle sweet-smelling spices with your tears 
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of pity? The radiant Angel within the sepulchre cried unto the Myrrh-bearing 
women: Behold the grave, and understand; for the Saviour is from the tomb. . . 

Then comes the beautiful Canon of Great Saturday, in which once more all 
the themes of this service—from the funeral lamentation of victory over death 
— are resumed and deepened, and which ends with this order: 

“Let the creature rejoice, Let all born from earth be merry, The enemy—the hades, 
has been made prisoner, Let the women go forth with the myrrh. For I am setting 
free Adam and Eve, And on the third day will raise again!” 

“And on the third day will raise again!” From now on paschal joy illumines 
the service. We are still standing before the Tomb, but it has been revealed to 
us as the life-giving Tomb. Life rests in it, a new creation is being born, and 
once more, on the Seventh Day, the day of rest—the Creator rests from all His 
works. “The Life sleeps and Hades trembles”—and we contemplate this 
blessed Sabbath, the solemn quiet of the One who brings life back to us: “O 
come let us see our life, resting in the grave. . .” The full meaning, the mys¬ 
tical depth of the Seventh Day, as the day of fulfillment, the day of achieve¬ 
ment is now revealed, for 

“. . . This day has mystically Moses prefigured, When he said.— This is the 
blessed Sabbath, This is the day of rest, On which from all His works, Rests the 
only begotten Son of God. ...” 

We now go around the Church in a solemn procession with the Epitaphion, 
but it is not a funeral procession. It is the Son of God, the Holy Immortal, who 
proceeds through the darkness of Hades, announcing to “Adam of all genera¬ 
tion” the joy of forthcoming resurrection. “Shining as the morning from the 
night”, He proclaims that “all the dead will raise again, all those in the graves 
will live, and all those created will rejoice. . 

We return to the Church. We know already the mystery of Christ’s life- 
giving death. Hades is destroyed. Hades trembles. And now the last theme ap¬ 
pears— the theme of Resurrection. 

Sabbath, the seventh day, achieves and completes the history of salvation, its 
last act being the overcoming of death. But after the Sabbath comes the first 
day of a new creation, of a new life born from the grave. 

The theme of Resurrection is inaugurated in the Prokeimenon: 

“Arise, O Lord, help us and deliver us, for the glory of Thy name O God, we have 
heard with our ears. , . .” 

It is continued in the first lesson: the prophecy of Ezekiel on the dry bones 
(ch. 37). “. . . There were very many in the open valley, and, behold, they 
were very dry”. It is death triumphing in the world, and the darkness, the 
hopelessness of this universal sentence to death. But God speaks to the prophet. 
He announces that this sentence is not the ultimate destiny of man. The dry 
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bones will hear the words of the Lord. The dead will live again. “Behold, my 
people, I will open your graves and cause you to come up out of the graves, 
and bring you up into the land of Israel. . Following this prophecy comes 
the second prokeimenon: with the same appeal, the same prayer: 

“Arise, O Lord my God, lift up Thine hand ...” 

How will it happen, how is this universal resurrection possible? The second 
lesson (I Cor. 5:6, Gal. 3:13-14) gives the answer: “a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump . . .” Christ, Our Pascha, is this leaven of the resurrection of 
all. As His death destroys the very principle of death, His Resurrection is the 
token of the resurrection of all, for His life is the source of every life. And the 
verses of the “Alleluia”, the same verses, which will inaugurate the Easter serv¬ 
ice, sanction this final answer, this certitude that the time of the new creation, 
of the day without evening, has begun: 

“Alleluia! 1 Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered, and let them also that 

hate Him flee before Him . . . Alleluia! Like as the smoke vanisheth, so shall they 

vanish, and like as was meteth at the fire.” 

The reading of the prophecies is over. Yet, we have heard but prophecies. 
We are still in great Saturday before Christ’s tomb. And we have to live 
through this long day, before we hear at midnight: “Christ is risen!” before 
we enter into the celebration of His Resurrection, Thus, the third lesson— 
Matt. 27:62-66 — which completes the service, tells us once more about the 
Tomb—“which was made secure by sealing the stone and setting a guard.” 

But it is probably here, at the very end of Matins, that the ultimate mean¬ 
ing of this “middle day” is made manifest. Christ rose again from the dead, 
His Resurrection we will celebrate on Easter Day. This celebration, however, 
commemorates a unique event of the past, and anticipates a mystery of the 
future. It is already His Resurrection, but not yet ours. We will have to die, to 
accept the dying, the separation, the destruction. Our reality in this world, in 
this “aeon”, is the reality of the Great Saturday; this day is the real image of 
our human condition. We believe in the Resurrection, because Christ has 
risen from the dead. We expect the Resurrection. We know that Christ’s death 
has annihilated the power of death, and death is no longer the hopeless, the 
ultimate end of everything. . . . Baptized into His death, we partake already of 
His life, that came out of the grave. We receive His Body and Blood which are 
the food of immortality. We have in ourselves the token, the anticipation of 
the eternal life. . . . All our Christian existence is measured by these acts of 
communion to the life of the “new eon”, of the Kingdom. . . . and yet we are 
still here, and death is our unescapable share. 

But this life between the Resurrection of Christ and the day of the common 
Resurrection, is it not precisely the life in the Great Saturday? Is not expecta- 
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tion the basic and essential category of the Christian experience? We wait, in 
love, hope and faith. And this waiting for “the resurrection and the life of the 
world to come”, this life which is “hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3-4), 
this growth of expectation in love, in certitude; all this is our own “Great Sat¬ 
urday”. Little by little, everything in this world becomes transparent to the 
light that comes from there, the “image of this world” passeth by and our su¬ 
preme and ultimate value becomes this undestructible life with Christ.. . 

Every year, on Great Saturday, after this morning service, we wait for the 
Easter night, and the fulness of Paschal joy. We know that they are approach¬ 
ing—and yet, how slow is this approach, how long is this day! But is not this 
wonderful, this white quiet of Great Saturday the symbol of our very life in 
this world? Are we not always in this “middle day”, waiting for the Pascha of 
Christ, preparing ourselves for the day without evening of His Kingdom? 


NOTES 

1 According to the Typikon, this service should begin shortly after midnight. In 
practice it is usually served on Friday morning. 

2 In this country, the services of Holy Saturday are especially neglected. The people 
prefer to “prepare” their Easter banquet, they want the priest to bless their food at home 
and they do not realize that the only real preparation for Easter is precisely this unique 
cycle of services. 

3 Troparion of Easter day. 

4 Cf. the order of service is I. Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox Apostolic 
Church, New York, 1922, pp. 220 ff. and The Services for Holy Week and Easter Sun¬ 
day, London, Williams and Norgate, 1915, pp. 211 fF. 

5 Cf. Hapgood, p. 370 ff. 

6 Cf. M. Skaballanovich, Explanation of Typikon, I. Kiev, 1910 (in Russian), p. 376, 
pp. 382-383, p.394, 419. 
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On the Principles of Religious 
Cognition 

Nicholas S. Arseniev 


Is knowledge necessary in matters of religion, that is, from a religious point 
of view? In other words, is a conscious contact with Truth necessary? Could 
one follow the principle proclaimed by Goethe through the mouth of his Doc¬ 
tor Faust: 

“. . . Gefiihl ist Alles, 

Name ist Schall und Rauch, 

Umnebelnd Himmelsglut ” 

(“Emotion is everything, Names are but Sounds and Smoke, dimming the 
brightness of Heaven”) ? Although, even here, a certain knowledge is postu¬ 
lated (as there can be no feelings, no emotions without a certain amount of 
knowledge, be it so vague and indefinite.) 

With utmost force Christianity proclaims the redeeming power of Truth 
and the obligation of Man to take a definite conscious attitude towards it and 
to bear witness thereto: to this new and decisive Revelation of the Divine 
Reality, given in the Son of God, e.g., Good Tidings. The Johannine aspect of 
the Apostolic message especially (but Paul also) lays stress on Divine Truth 
and on the revelation of this Truth, on man being enlightened thereby. “And 
the Life was the Light of men, and the Light shines in the Darkness, and the 
Darkness did not master it. . . There was the true Light, that enlightens every 
man, coming into the world. . . . The Logos was made flesh and took His abode 
among us, full of Grace and Truth. ... For the Law was given through Moses, 
but Grace and Truth—it is through Jesus Christ that they came to be.” 

In the Johannine Gospel Christ is the Light: “The judgment consists in the 
fact, that Light has come into the world, but man loved more the Darkness”. 
But to those who become His disciples, Christ promises that they “will come 
to know the Truth and the Truth will make them free”. ... “I am the Way, 
and the Truth and the Life!”.. . “I have revealed Thy Name unto men”. .. 
“This is Life Eternal that they know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom 
Thou hast sent—Jesus Christ”. 

We see, Truth and Life, Knowledge and Salvation are not to be separated 
according to the Fourth Gospel, yea—to the whole Apostolic message. That is 
Life; to know God. Truth is not only “theoretical”; it makes freedom, it is ful¬ 
ness of Life. So John writes at the end of his First Epistle: “We know also that 
the Son of God has come and has given us light and understanding, that we 
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might know the true God and that we might abide in the True One, in His 
Son Jesus Christ. He is the true God and Life Eternal”. 

There is a thrill running through the Apostolic message. “Now God desires 
men to discard their ignorance and to repent”—so the sermon of Paul cul¬ 
minates in Acts 17, on the Areopagus. The whole message is nothing else than 
bearing witness to the conquering and subjugating revelation of God, given in 
Jesus Christ. The hidden Mystery of God has been revealed unto us, “the un¬ 
derstanding of the Mystery of Christ which had not been announced to the 
previous generations of sons and men, as it now has been revealed”. “And to 
me”—so continues Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians—“the less among the 
Saints, is given the grace—to preach to the nations the unsearchable riches of 
Christ and to reveal to all, what is the dispensation of the mystery, which had 
been from eternity concealed in God, but now has been revealed” (Ephes, 
3:4-10). “He has revealed to us the mysteries of His will according to His 
good pleasure”: for now the fulness of time has come and has to be realized 
and all things, be it in heaven or on earth, have to be united under One Head, 
that is Christ (Ephes. 1:8-10). 

The documents of the first generations of Christianity are full of the exul¬ 
tant victorious certainty in having come to know the Truth—the Truth which 
is Life Eternal—not by human means, but through the revelation in the Son of 
God. “We thank Thee, O Father Holy, for the life and the knowledge which 
Thou hast shown us through Thy Son (Servant) Jesus”—that is the prayer to 
be pronounced on the Eucharistic bread according to the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” (“Didache”). And in the prayer after partaking of the food 
(also in the “Didache”) we read: “We thank Thee, O Father Holy, for Thy 
Holy name which Thou hast made to dwell in our hearts, and also for the 
Knowledge, the Faith and the Immortality which Thou hast revealed to us 
through Thy Son Jesus”. Ignatius of Antioch writes: “The Ignorance has 
been abolished, the ancient Kingdom (of the Prince of the World) has been 
destroyed, when God revealed Himself in the shape of man” (Ignatius, Ephes. 
c. 19). Martyrs are dying as witnesses of the revealed Truth of God. They 
must proclaim the Divine Truth which laid hand upon them, and seal it with 
their blood. 

2 . 

The claim of Religion is to reveal Truth, to bear witness to Truth. It is the 
first and fundamental claim. Its aim is not primarily in bringing comfort to 
the souls—by preaching beautiful, edifying ideas and hopes, neither is it pri¬ 
marily in inspiring culture and artistic creation and the highest achievements 
of human thought by glimpses of a distant, unspeakable Perfection. Rather, it 
is all that, but because this comfort, this beauty, this hope, this creative im¬ 
pulse, that beatifying vision, those glimpses and anticipations of bliss unutter- 
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able are based on a Reality , because they bear witness to a Reality: to the Di¬ 
vine Reality, to the Reality, the only One that really exists, that really possesses 
the fulness of life. This only makes this comfort, this inspiration a real comfort, 
a real inspiration, one that really can satisfy the craving of the heart, that can 
really become a source of Creative impulse, that can create and transfigure 
life. That which is fundamentally false cannot achieve this. And even if an 
illusion, a lie could really comfort the soul and inspire our life and our outlook 
in a creative way, it ought to be discarded. True Religion cannot give up its 
claim to Truth as its supreme subject, its supreme goal and its ultimate inspira¬ 
tion. Christian Religion claims to bear witness to the ultimate Divine Truth, 
this was the purpose of the primitive apostolic message. They had to be wit¬ 
nesses of the Truth, they could not act otherwise, they were compelled thereto 
—and submitted gladly—by the power of Truth. “We cannot but bear wit¬ 
ness of what we have seen and have heard 55 . (Acts 4:2) Christians cannot be 
indifferent to the question of Truth and Untruth. They must be ready to die 
for Truth. 

Let us restate this once more. Why need we believe in God? We have seen 
it; because this belief in God has proved helpful and useful in our lives and 
also in the historical life of Humanity, as the comfort in distress, as the inspir¬ 
ing centre of our existence enhancing its value, hallowing and permeating the 
texture of life and connecting it with a Background of Creative Vitality. Re¬ 
ligion has given and continues to give a sense and a meaning to man’s life and 
has inspired man for his service of the fellow-man and for some of his greatest 
achievements in the field of Culture and Art. One might even say that there is 
no real Culture without some sort of Religion as its inspiring background. But 
all this is not the reason, why we should believe in God, or it is only of an ac¬ 
cessory, not of a decisive importance. We should be ready to give up all the ad¬ 
vantages of a religious outlook, if it is based on a fundamental untruth or er¬ 
ror. The reason it is necessary to believe in God, the only reason which em¬ 
braces all others, is that this is Truth . We have to believe in God, because this 
is Reality; the decisive, fundamental Reality,—and life giving Truth. Only the 
Truth that really exists, the Divine Truth, can be truly lifegiving, truly fructi¬ 
fying, comforting, restoring and truly creative. But this Truth cannot be 
proved by man. It reveals itself by taking hold of man. It is self-revealing, 
there is no other way to it. The spontaneous Self-Revelation of a Loving God 
who is Truth and Life, is the basis of every authentic religious experience. 

3. 

What is the way to the knowledge of God? What is the essential character 
of real religious cognition? Of real living Faith? 

We have seen that the first factor and agent is God Himself. He reveals 
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Himself. His is the initiative. He “knocks at the doors of our heart”. He starts 
the intercourse, He kindles the new life. 

This new life of faith, this intercourse with God has to take hold of the 
whole of man, it makes a demand on all his spiritual forces, on all the ele¬ 
ments of his spiritual life, of his personality. The entire man, in the fulness of 
his spiritual powers, has to give a response to God. Only when my will, my 
mind, my emotional life, the whole of my personality are “stretching for¬ 
ward” towards Truth, are ready to give a response to the call of Truth, to its 
“knocking at the door” of my heart, only then can I really get in contact there¬ 
with, can I attain it, or rather “be attained” thereby. But more than that; 
there must be a change , we must be transformed by the power of Truth. “The 
Truth will make you free”, says the Lord Jesus. “We all, with unveiled face, 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory”, writes Paul (II Cor. 3:18). 

A real knowledge of the ultimate Truth cannot be purely “theoretical”. A 
purely theoretical, external knowledge, a purely theoretical faith is of no 
great value: “even the demons believe and tremble”. (James 2 : 9) The Truth 
being a Living Truth, my relation to it must also be living. It must be a grow¬ 
ing into the Truth, a being laid hand upon by the Truth, an organic, progres¬ 
sive union of the soul with the Truth, a being more and more assimilated 
thereto. We must become an organic member of the Divine Reality: “I am 
the Vine, you are the branches”; only thus can we really come to know it. 
Those who shout: “Lord, Lord” and who have even preached His Name and 
have worked miracles in His name, but are doers of unrighteousness will be 
rejected. On the other hand, are we able to approach those unspeakable 
heights and depths of Divine Reality and of Divine Wisdom? Only the Spirit 
of God can do it. So we have to receive the Spirit of God, we have to be trans¬ 
figured by the Spirit of God. There is no other way to the real knowledge of 
God! It is only by a painful and strenuous spiritual growth, by spiritual manly 
warfare against my own “old man” and against the powers of Darkness, under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God. Only in “newness of life” can we approach 
the mysteries of God. 

4. 

The key to the understanding of the divine Mysteries is to be “rooted and 
grounded in love” (en agapi errizomenoi kai tethemeliomenoi Ephes. 3:17), 
“strengthened together in love” (sumbibasthen tes en agape. Col. 2, 2) . Only 
so can you arrive to comprehend “what is the width and the length and the 
height and the depth” (of God) and to “know the love of Christ which trans¬ 
cends all knowledge” (Ephes. 3:18). Only in this way can you attain “the 
knowledge of God and Christ”, in whom are concealed “all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 2, 3). These treasures are revealed to us only 
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if we grow into Christ, arid are really permeated by His Spirit. But too often 
Theology is separated from Love! In the same moment as Love is drying up, 
this Theology — although externally, in its wordings and concept, remaining 
correct — loses the intimate link connecting it with its Subject, becomes, ac¬ 
cording to Paul, “sounding brass or clanging cymbal”. 

Another important inference to be drawn from this, is the “corporate”, the 
“catholic” character of religious knowledge (in the sense of the union of the 
brethren sharing the same faith and imbibed by the same Spirit under and in 
the same Lord). It is a knowledge prompted by love which unfolds itself in an 
atmosphere of love. But, “how can man love God whom he has not seen, if he 
does not love the brother whom he sees?” (I John 4:20). The promise of His 
Presence is given to two or three gathered in His name. The knowledge of the 
mysteries of God, of which Paul speaks, is connected with our being united in 
Christ: we are all members of One Body, and each member is precious, is of 
value, even the most humble, the least comely one. We can come to know the 
“width and length and height and depth” of the mysteries of God only “rooted 
and grounded in love, together with all the saints This is the inspiration and 
foundation of the Church: the Spirit of Love bringing the brethren together 
in their standing, free yet linked together in love, before the face of the Divine 
Reality. I do not approach God alone, but being linked in love with the 
brethren, as a member of the growing and increasing Body of Christ, this is 
how, according to the apostolic teaching, we come to know God in His new 
and decisive revelation — the revelation of His love in His Son — as members 
of the Church of Christ. 


5. 

Let us dwell now on the question of proofs. What are the proofs of the 
Reality which stands behind our faith, the proofs of the reality of God? We 
have already said there are no external, compulsory proofs. There seem to be 
so many proofs — through the contemplation of the structure of the Universe 
(the “cosmological”), through the analysis of the idea of God and the medi¬ 
tation thereon (the “ontological”), through listening to the voice of our 
conscience and to the innermost cravings of the human heart for something 
Infinite and Transcending (the “psychological” one). But are they sufficient 
proofs? They are arguments showing the plausibility of Faith, the possibility, 
yea, if you like, the probability, the likelihood of the existence of God, but no 
more. They all become a real proof only when they come to signify one thing, 
which is the only decisive and exhaustive proof: when God proves Himself, 
proves His reality by . .. meeting the soul. He can meet her in the beauty and 
the amazing and overwhelming grandeur of the structure of the world, He 
can meet her in the vice of my conscience, and in the craving of my heart for 
the Infinite — for an infinite Rest, and infinite Satisfaction. He can meet her 
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everywhere: in sorrow and joy, in the happiness of the family-life, and the 
cozy warmth of the home, but also in a lonely desert; in search after Truth, 
and in the vision of Transcendent Beauty, inspiring the great artists. He can 
meet her, and be met by her—in first place—in the fellow-man, in our active 
loving compassion for the fellow-man: “Inasmuch you did it to one of those 
My brethren even the least, you did it to Me”. But all those different exper¬ 
iences of God, of God’s reality mean — in truth — only one thing: that God 
proves Himself, gives proof of Himself by meeting the soul. Thus, the word of 
the psalmist is being realized: “Thou hast beset me behind and before, and 
laid Thine hand upon me” (119:5). There are striking examples of those 
encounters with God. God can reveal Himself to the soul even through a bare 
tree. There is a beautiful story of a young French village-boy who became a 
novice in a Carmelite monastery in the 17th century. He was rather thick- 
skulled and not very gifted intellectually, good enough only for kitchen-work 
and gardening. Once in November on the high-road that ran past the monas¬ 
tery, he saw a tree naturally deprived of its leaves. But suddenly the thought 
presented itself to his mind, that in spring the tree will again be covered with 
leaves and blossoms, and saps will run through its branches, and he was struck 
by a sudden vision of the overwhelming power and majesty of God. He was 
so deeply shaken and moved in his heart, that from that moment he became 
a new man — of deepest religious insight and of a burning love for God, a 
man who was permeated by the sense of God’s presence. 1 

To Jacob Bohme after his conversion, the “whole external world with its 
substance, is a covering of the spiritual world”; 1 he feels the presence of God 
in all creatures, even in herbs and grasses. 2 But especially convincing and the 
most deeply moving of all these encounters with God in the world which sur¬ 
rounds us, are — as we have already said — our encounters with God through 
and in the fellow-man. When one has shown, what it is to be in deep distress, 
alone, seeing no help around, and suddenly a helping hand stretches towards 
you and a friendly voice speaks comfort and love to you, surely one feels in 
such moment, that God has spoken, that God is near, that He has revealed 
Himself through the intermediary of the helping, loving fellow-creature. But 
it is even more moving to be given the immense privilege of suddenly becom- 


h . . II me dit que Dieu lui avait fait une grace singuliere dans sa conversion, etant 
encore dans le monde, age de 18 ans. Q’un jour en hiver, regardant un arbre depouille 
de ses feuilles et considerant que quelque temps apres ses feuilles paraitroient de nouv¬ 
eau, puis des fleurs et des fruits, il regut une haute veue de la providence et de la puis¬ 
sance de Dieu, qui ne s’est jamais effaciee de son ame: Que cette veue le detacha en- 
ti&rement du monde et lui donna un tel amour pour Dieu, qu’il ne pouvait pas dire s’il 
etoit augmente depuis plus de quarante ans qu’il avait re<;u cette grace”. Entretiens avec 
le F. Laurent de la Resurrection (in “Recueil de Divers Traites de Theologie Mystique” 
. . , Cologne 1699), i: Entretiens p. 46. 

1 Jakob Bohme “Von uebersinnlichem Leben”, 42; cf., e.g. De sienatura rerum 9, 1. 

2 “Aurora”, X, 57. 
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ing the channel, the bringer, the living representative of God’s active, helping 
love in relation to the fellow-man. The one who helps is sometimes even more 
innerly shaken and overwhelmed than the one who receives the benefaction. 
“Who am I, O Lord, that Thou dost that through me?” He feels the presence 
of the Lord in the suffering brother. It is one of the highest and most sacred 
experiences in our life, something which remains, which moves us ourselves 
deeply, awaking not self-complacency, but depeest humility and gratitude. 
“O Lord, when have we seen Thee hungry, and have fed Thee, or thirsty and 
have given Thee drink? When have we seen Thee a stranger and have taken 
Thee in? Or naked and clothed Thee? Or when have we seen Thee sick or 
in prison and come unto Thee?” And the King shall answer and say unto 
them: “Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of those 
least of these my brethren, you have done it unto Me”. We feel the truth of 
these words, we feel His presence behind and in the suffering brother, even 
the least of our brethren, often so uninteresting, so average-looking, so help¬ 
less, so alone, but — so near to Him, so closely connected with Him. This is 
the immanence of the Transcending God. 

The central and decisive encounter of Humanity with God has taken place, 
according to Christianity, in the coming of the Lord Jesus. That is the mean¬ 
ing of the Gospel, of the Good Tidings: “God with us, Emmanuel”. An inrush 
of God into our life, into history, into the texture of the world’s life. “The 
Word has been made Flesh . . . and we have seen His Glory”. The man born 
blind, after having been healed, said: “I believe, O Lord,” and fell upon his 
face and worshiped Him” (Kai prosekunesen Avton, John 9:38). “My Lord 
and My God”, says Thomas (John 20:28). 

6 . 

The whole Gospel-story may be considered as a witness of a Presence , of a 
transcending, sanctifying, unique Presence. Even more: this is the only way 
for a Christian to read and to understand this story, as told by the apostles 
and witnesses, it is the sense in which this story has been really told and writ¬ 
ten. That is the authentic meaning of this Gospel story. The “prelude” of the 
Gospel according to Mark, strikes this keynote: “The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God. As it has been written in Isaiah the 
prophet: Behold, I send My messenger before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee. The voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, makes his path straight” (Mark 1: 1-2). John the 
Baptist, the great prophet of repentance is but the messenger. Somebody 
Stronger and Greater than he comes behind him. And John is unworthy even 
to stoop down and to unloose the latches of His shoes. That is the tone which 
dominates this and the other Gospels. The whole first chapter of Mark is full 
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of Jesus, proceeding along the shores of the sea of Galilea and saying to simple 
fishermen: “Follow Me”, — and they leave all and follow Him — and healing 
the sick and preaching the nearness of the Kingdom. The Kingdom is here — 
in Him. That is the meaning of the whole story. Something has happened — 
of decisive, unique importance, something which kings and prophets were 
eager to see, but it was not given to them, and now it has been revealed, it is 
here. The words of Isaiah: “The Spirit of God is upon me, and therefore He 
has anointed me”. . . are now being fulfilled. “He began to say unto them: 
this day is this scripture fulfilled. . . And all bear witness and wondered at the 
words of grace, which proceeded out of his mouth” (Luke 4:22). Luke espec¬ 
ially, is full of examples of the encounter of sinners with the pardoning Lord. 
Of the first three Gospels, perhaps Matthew in his XIth chapter gives the 
most condensed expression to the sense of this Presence, transcending and 
decisive. “The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
good tidings preached unto them. ..” “Woe unto thee, Ghorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida!”—they have not recognized, not understood the “mighty 
works” which have been done in them and the Presence. “All things are de¬ 
livered unto Me of My Father. Nobody knows the Son but the Father; neither 
knows any man the Father but the Son and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him. Come to Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. . .” 

The fifth chapter of Luke — the story of the miraculous fishing with the 
words of Peter: “Depart from me, O Lord; for I am a sinful man!”—is 
another summit in the manifestation of this sense of an overpowering Presence 
which permeates the Gospel. And another summit is the story of Emmaus, how 
the disciples recognized Him in the breaking of bread and said on their way 
back to one another: “Did our heart not burn when He was speaking to us?” 
And then the story of the conversion of Zachhaeus, and the woman who takes 
hold of the skirt of His mantle, and the centurion who says to Him: “I am 
unworthy that Thou shouldst enter my house, but say one word!”. . . and so 
on — those who came to Him, sinners, simple folk, sick people, and many 
others, and felt His gracious presence. 

These encounters were decisive during His lifetime on earth and afterwards 
they became the centre and essence of Christian religious experience. This sub¬ 
jugating Presence has converted the renitent Saul at the gates of Damascus. 
It is also the centre of the whole struggle “Pro and Contra”— for and against 
the acceptance of God in the thought of one of the deepest religious writers of 
modern times, a thinker of an immense tension and radicalism and profound¬ 
ly — Dostoyevsky. Dostoyevsky can be considered especially near to us in our 
present catastrophic times full of tragedies and cruel disappointment, of 
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doubts and misgivings, and also of craving for faith and sometimes also of an 
immense power of regenerated faith in God. Dostoyevsky’s quest for God is 
deeply permeated by an undaunted spiritual courage and by a high-minded 
and noble radicalism. He does not flinch from the most decisive, vital, and 
ultimate issues, even if the face of things sometimes terrifies him. He saw but 
two issues: God or godlessness, the others are of no moment. And he also had 
the terrific vision of a world which is void — void of sense, void of God. He 
has felt what Pascal sometimes felt: “Le silence de ces espaces infinis m’effraie” 
(“the silence of these endless spaces frightens me”). Looking at Holbein’s 
picture of the maimed body of Christ taken down from the cross for burial, 
he shudders. To him nature seems like a wild beast tearing in pieces all what 
we value: it did not even halt before this One who was the noblest of all that 
the Earth had ever produced, the crown of the creation. His body was so 
mangled and maimed, that no hope of His resurrection would dawn on the 
mind of those who had seen it. Or rather, Nature presents itself to our eye, as 
an immense engine of newest construction, relentless and regardless in its cold 
destructive power: tearing to pieces under its weighty wheels the highest and 
the holiest of all which was on earth. So there is no Justice, no Hope. The 
immense Abysm of the Universe is Void. But Dostoyevsky’s soul cannot accept 
this. On the other hand, he is too courageous and honest as to turn his gaze 
away, he dares to fathom with his eye the depth of the abysm. This exper¬ 
ience, so radical and so genuine, can be overcome and counterbalanced only 
by another experience — as genuine, but more powerful and more subjugat¬ 
ing, not by theories and words. This he found in the person of Jesus Christ, in 
His Cross, and in his pardoning mercy, and in the new life — Life Eternal — 
streaming forth from Christ. But he remained honest to the end, he did not 
want to sacrifice his sincerity. In the famous dialogue of the two brothers in 
“Brothers Karamazov” he concentrated all the power of the atheistic vision, 
of the atheistic arguments which presented themselves to his mind. “In the 
whole of Europe did I not find such force of atheism, as I have embodied in 
the conversation of the two brothers. Not as a little boy do I believe in God. 
My ‘Hosianna’ has passed through a furnace of doubts.” So he writes in his 
Notebook. What was the chief point in this “case of atheism” as expounded by 
Ivan Karamazov and what was Dostoevsky’s answer? It was the problem of 
suffering, especially of unjust suffering of innocent people and of little child¬ 
ren. How could one explain it? Can we consider it, as a necessary step towards 
the future harmony? In that case I reject this harmony, says Ivan. But per¬ 
haps in the Kingdom of Heaven all will be forgotten and forgiven and the 
mother will press to her heart the murderer of her little child? But this also 
appears unacceptable to Ivan. The price is too high, we cannot afford it. “In 
deepest reverence I return the entrance-ticket to the future bliss”, it is beyond 
our means, we cannot pay it. “Not God do I deny, but His world I cannot 
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accept”. But that is insurrection! The answer of the other brother — the be¬ 
lieving one — is the Cross of Christ. God is not the distant ruler who distrib¬ 
utes pains and rewards among men, surveying them from far, but He has 
Himself become our companion in suffering. He has descended into the deep¬ 
est abysm of human distress and dereliction, bearing as man the whole weight 
of human pains and sorrows unto the death on the Cross. Thus, suffering and 
even death are sanctified and hallowed through His presence. The Cross of 
the Son of God becomes in this way the justification of the plans of God con¬ 
cerning the world. But Ivan makes his last and decisive thrust — in the mag¬ 
nificent, strange and troubling “Legend of the Great Inquisitor”. It is a poem 
written by him in his student’s days. The person of the Great Inquisitor is 
Ivan himself, a projection of Ivan’s soul. The whole meaning of his long, 
beautiful, paradoxical and disturbing speech is that the Inquisitor — as Alio- 
sha, the younger brother suddenly discovers, interrupting the story of Ivan — 
does not believe in God. He loves the image of Christ, he is accustomed to it 
from his earliest years, he has suffered for His Name, he acts and works in the 
name of Christ, but he does not believe in Him, he does not believe in God. 
That is the tragedy of the Great Inquisitor, the tragedy of Ivan and — more 
— the challenge of Ivan. He too, knows the image of Christ, he loves and 
recognizes its incomparable beauty and grandeur, but he does not believe in 
it. The last word on Ivan’s side has been spoken, his heaviest argument has 
been thrown on the scale. Beautiful, noble and touching is this image, this 
Personality, but his teaching is impractical, it does not answer our needs and 
thus, Ivan will not believe. He had believed once, now no more. What can be 
the answer to this? The answer can be only one. In the concluding part of the 
“Legend” we read: The Prisoner (Christ) has remained silent to all the re¬ 
proaches and invectives of the Inquisitor. The Inquisitor wants Him to speak. 
“Say a word, condemn me, curse me, that is more bearable to me than Thy 
silence.” But the Prisoner does not say a single word. Suddenly He rises in 
silence, approaches the old man and deposes on the bloodless lips of the non¬ 
agenarian a kiss — a kiss of pardon. The Inquisitor is deeply shaken, he turns 
the key in the lock, opens the heavy door and lets the Prisoner out of the prison 
into the dark streets of Sevilla. Here Dostoyevsky himself speaks through the 
mouth of Ivan, in this conclusion of the legend. There is one answer, one 
proof — and no other proof can be given — the subjugating power of His 
presence. His presence and His power to forgive. His condescending Presence , 
full of forgiveness, of majesty and mercy, is the answer, the only answer; He 
Himself meeting our soul. 

8 . 

What is the source and the criterion of faith, the criterion of the ultimate 
Truth, as revealed to us? The answer is: the Spirit of God. Only through God 
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can we come to know God. We have already spoken about this in the previous 
paragraphs. 

Paul writes to the Christians: “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. 12:3). So, also the Lord Jesus Himself had said to 
Peter: “Blessed art thou, Peter Bar-Jona: for not flesh and blood has revealed 
it to thee, but My Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 16:17). In the second 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul gives us a deep-going 
sketch of what we may call Christian epistemology. The riches of God are 
revealed by the Spirit of God, and only by Him: “For the Spirit searches all 
things, yea the depths of God. For what man knows the things of a man, save 
the spirit of the man which is in him? Even so, the things of God no one know- 
eth save the Spirit of God. But we received not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God; that we might know the things that are freely given to 
us by God. Which things we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Spirit teacheth. .. .” Thus, the preaching of the Good Tidings 
was not in the “persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the demonstration 
of the Spirit and power”. 

Let us recapitulate. The Spirit is the bearer and revealer of the knowledge 
of God, and the same Spirit is the source of sanctity , it sanctifies those to whom 
it is given. But this Spirit — being the Spirit of Love — is given to those who 
are united in Love. This, as we already have stated, is the meanng of the 
Church: to grow together in Love and Truth, as members of the Body of 
Christ, being enlightened and permeated by the Spirit. 

The Spirit of sanctity and love — the Spirit of God, vouchsafed to the 
brethren united in love, this Spirit of God, living in the Church, is the ultimate 
criterion of Truth, being Himself the Truth. 

That is the “witness of the Spirit”, but the witness of the Spirit working in 
the brethren united by love: there is no other approach to the mysteries of 
God. The mystery of Love can be understood only by love! Of course not by 
our psychological data, by our natural dispositions — but by the breath of 
Love which is God Himself. 
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The Western Rite 
in the Orthodox Church 

William S. Schneirla 


The Orthodox Church has consistently claimed throughout the centuries 
to be the one, holy catholic church of the Creed, the ark outside of which there 
is no salvation. Orthodox teach that the schism between eastern and western 
Christendom in the eleventh century resulted in the removal from the Church 
of its western segment, and the founding of a new Papal church similar in es¬ 
sential ecclesiological nature to those communities which left the Church dur¬ 
ing the Christological controversies: Arians, Nestorians, Monophysites and 
others. This schism reduced the Church to its eastern members and the area of 
Byzantine culture, but it has remained eastern by accident, not by nature, and 
its mission is to all men everywhere. 

The reduction of Orthodoxy to the eastern world and the Byzantine rite is 
viewed as temporary, and the reunion of the west has been the object of in¬ 
numerable efforts, both private and official. Whatever may have been the mo¬ 
tivation behind Lyons and Florence, Orthodox participation in the contem¬ 
porary Oecumenical Movement is a sincere endeavor to expose the non-Papal 
west to the ancient faith. The official statements which have been a feature 
of Orthodox attendance at the several Faith and Order Conferences make it 
quite evident that the Church conceives eventual union as equivalent to re¬ 
union with Orthodoxy. 

The discussion of reunion for Orthodox begins on the level of dogmatic 
agreement, and here no special concessions, or even adaptations, are demand¬ 
ed of the Church, or regarded as possible. When reunion is considered as a 
practical possibility in a specific instance, however, the Church may find itself 
dealing with Christians who are the possessors of a devotional and liturgical 
tradition that is not Byzantine, but which retains much of the character that 
marked it before it was taken out of the Orthodox Church. This would be true 
if the Papal communion, or a portion of it, were to be readmitted to the 
Church, and to a lesser degree in the case of Anglicans. Would, or should, the 
Church expect whole communions or even congregations, which retain the 
essentials of an Orthodox but non-Byzantine rite, to adopt the rite of Con¬ 
stantinople as a prerequisite to incorporation in the Church? We shall see 
that the acceptance of a rite other than that of Byzantium, particularly a 
western rite, involves much more than the authorization of a way of worship, 
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but the first step in the restoration of a fallen branch, after dogmatic agree¬ 
ment, has to do with the rite. 

So far as the Roman communion is concerned, the question is quite clear up 
to a point. Despite oriental misgivings about exotic western customs at Flor¬ 
ence, no one seriously supposed that the Latins must adopt the Byzantine rite 
as a condition of reunion. Trent intervenes, however, and the problem is there¬ 
fore somewhat more complex today. With the Anglicans the Reformation Set¬ 
tlement occupies a position analogous to Trent, and with the Old Catholics 
one meets liturgical compositions which frequently owe much to nineteenth 
century editors and authors, and reflect some uncertain dogmatic positions. 

That there is in principle no objection to the restoration of western Ortho¬ 
doxy, but that it is the ideal as well as a possibility many modem Orthodox 
hierarchs and scholars have testified. During the meetings in 1931 of the Joint 
Doctrinal Commission appointed by the Oecumenical Patriarchate and the 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, the Greek Metropolitan of Trikkes and 
Stagan said, “that any differences between the East and the West which had 
been tolerated before the great schism could obviously be tolerated today,” 
and Dr. Nicholas Arseniev added, “if in the time of the Undivided Church 
most important divergences between the East and the West as to the manner 
of consecrating the Eucharist were tolerated, divergences of lesser importance 
which had sprung up since the great schism could not be considered an im¬ 
pediment to reunion.” 1 The attitude of the late Patriarch Sergius of Moscow, 
the leader responsible for the actual revival of Western Orthodoxy, will be re¬ 
viewed below. Here one more witness may be cited, significant as representing 
the Greek tradition and the American Church rather than European Russian 
circles. This is Bishop Athenogoras (Kokinakkis), Bishop of Nyssa and dean 
of the Greek Theological School in Brookline, Massachusetts. He writes, 2 . . . 

. .. something similar to the Western Uniate Movement has made its appearance in 
the Orthodox Church. This is the Latin Rite Orthodox, corresponding to the Uni¬ 
ate Greek Rite within the Roman Catholic Church. In France and Belgium this 
movement, a product of the studies of Patristic Theology, began to take great pro¬ 
portion. Recently I read in the paper of the Oecumenical Patriarch “Apostolos 
Andreas” that the Latin Rite Orthodox people of France had submitted to the 
Oecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras I, a report in regard to their activities and 
progress. The Basilian Fathers in New York and in other states are leaders of this 
movement in this country. They perform the Holy Sacraments according to the 
Latin Rite professing the Faith of the Seven Oecumenical Councils . . . The Or¬ 
thodox Church does not seek to place this movement under submission or change 
its liturgical rites in order to recognize it or to offer it financial assistance. Simply 
the Orthodox Church accepts the existence of this group of adherents to the doc¬ 
trines which were common to the East and West since the beginning, holding each 
other in the unity of Faith.” 

These positive statements may be taken as typical of almost all that has 
been written or said by Orthodox of a western rite in the Church. Quotations 
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might be multiplied, especially from Russians who wrote at the time of the 
origin of the Old Catholics in the late nineteenth century. No competent 
scholar has challenged the concept of a revived western rite, although both ad- 
ministrators and theologicans have questioned the expediency of proceeding 
in certain specific instances. 3 

The response from non-Orthodox western Christians has varied. As we shall 
see, official Anglicanism regarded the first attempt at a western rite in England 
as an intrusion, but this reaction has not persisted among those High Church¬ 
men who might be expected to consider the Anglican Communion as already 
Orthodox. Following the publicity which attended the formation of the com¬ 
munities in Paris the High Church American Episcopal press sympathetically 
reported the new movement, and friendly discussion followed in some jour¬ 
nals. 4 The needs and potentialities of the rite, and of the whole idea of a 
Western Orthodoxy, have never found better expression than that which H. A. 
Hodges published from within Anglicanism in 1955: 5 

“We suffer from the fact that, in present-day experience, ‘Orthodox’ and ‘eastern’ 
go together. The only Orthodox nations now in the world are eastern nations, and 
the only Orthodox Churches are eastern Churches or the offspring of eastern 
Churches carried by emigration into western lands. This state of affairs is of course 
accidental and should be transitory. The Orthodox Faith must be capable of ex¬ 
pression in terms of the life and thought of western peoples; and the elicitation of 
this western Orthodoxy, at present latent among us, is our great problem for the 
future. Western Orthodoxy cannot be constituted merely by planting colonies of 
Orthodox people from the East in Western countries. Even if after a generation or 
two these colonies became absorbed into the civil life of the people around them, 
even if they begin to speak and think in the western languages and enact the lit¬ 
urgy in these languages, they will still be people whose ecclesiastical memories and 
traditions are eastern. True western Orthodoxy is to be found by bodies of western 
people, members of the western nations, coming with all their western background, 
their western habits and traditions, into the circle of the Orthodox Faith. Then we 
should have an Orthodoxy which was really western because its memory was 
western—a memory of the Christian history of the West, not as the West now 
remembers it, but purged and set in perspective by the Orthodox Faith. 

The Historical Background 

It is usual to date the first attempt at the revival of Western Orthodoxy in 
1867 with the petition of Dr. Joseph Overbeck. Although the term Western 
Rite Orthodoxy was not used, the first, also abortive, attempt was undoubt¬ 
edly the negotiations with the Anglican Nonjurors which began about 1716. 
That story is told elsewhere 6 , but it must be remarked that the Patriarchs, 
with a wisdom well ahead of their time, while urging the Nonjurors to adopt 
the eastern rite in the interests of convenience and uniformity, in their second 
reply, conceded, “As for matters of Custom and Ecclesiastical order, and for 
the form and discipline of administering the Sacraments; they will be easily 
settled when once a Union is effected. For, it is evident from Ecclesiastical 
history, that there both have been and now are different customs and regula- 
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tions in different places and Churches; and yet the Unity of Faith and Doc¬ 
trine is preserved the same.” At first the Patriarchs had advocated the Byzan¬ 
tine rite, but even then continued, . . it is necessary we should both see 
and read (the English rite); and then either approve of it as right, or reject 
it as disagreeable to our unspotted Faith. When therefore we have considered 
it, if it needs correction we will correct it; and if possible, will give it the sanc¬ 
tion of a genuine form.” 7 

The first man to venture practical expression to the vision of a restored 
west was himself a convert, Joseph J. Overbeck (1821-1905). A Roman Cath¬ 
olic priest and member of the Theological Faculty at the University of Bonn, 
Overbeck withdrew from the Roman Communion and moved to England, en¬ 
tering the Orthodox Church as a layman via the Russian parish in London 
in 1865. He interpreted the ferment in the Papal Communion preceding the 
Vatican Council as a symptom of widespread antiultramontanism, and as¬ 
sumed that a crisis would propel numerous Roman Catholics into the Church. 
It was clear, he felt, that these people should not be required to exchange their 
occidental cultural background for any one of the culture patterns of eastern 
Europe, and he began the publication of a series of booklets and articles ex¬ 
plaining and advocating the rebirth of Western Orthodoxy. 

In 1869 Overbeck forwarded a formal petition, with 122 signatures, to the 
Holy Synod of the Church in Russia, and a year later visited Russia. The 
scheme was warmly supported by Father Eugene Popov and Count Dimitry 
A. Tolstoi, Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, but the Synod suspended ac¬ 
tion, to await both a further numerical response to the plan of Overbeck, as 
well as a clear indication of the direction to be taken by the organized oppo¬ 
sition to the Vatican Council. The project was presented to the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate and Overbeck visited Constantinople in its support. A Com¬ 
mission of the Patriarchate handed in a favorable judgement in 1882, and the 
First See gave provisional approval, pending the agreement of the other Or¬ 
thodox Churches. The Holy Synod of the Greek Church failed to concur, and 
in 1884 the Holy Synod of Russia officially dropped the plan on the advice of 
Father Eugene Smirnov, newly appointed Russian Chaplain in London. 

Overbeck’s hypotheses were set forth in his booklets, and in a periodical, 
The Orthodox Catholic Review, which began publication in 1867. 8 Unlike the 
Anglicans and Old Catholics who regarded their separate existence as evi¬ 
dence that the Church was divided, and could therefore be restored only by 
making allowance for their corporate historical experience and distinctive 
traditions, Overbeck submitted to Orthodoxy as the unique survival of the 
Church, and saw reunion with it as the solution to Christian disunity. He did 
not confuse the Orthodox faith with any particular culture, however, and was 
aware that the conversion of the west demanded a restored Western Church. 
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Overbeck’s liturgical ideals were embodied in a proposed Ordinary of the 
Roman Mass submitted to the Church of Russia and the Oecumenical Pa¬ 
triarchate, and approved by them. It is substantially the Ordinary of Pius V’s 
Missal, conformed superficially to the Orthodox Faith, with a few modifica¬ 
tions from the Mozarabic rite. Overbeck’s plan was viewed as a threat by the 
official Anglicanism of his day, and denounced. 9 It is undeniable that he did 
not commend his views in an eirenic spirit, but even eastern rite Orthodoxy 
was then unwelcome in England except in the form of chaplaincies to colonies 
of foreign visitors or merchants. The idea of a western rite was disapproved 
within the Church by those to whom the concept was so novel as to seem revo¬ 
lutionary, and hence dangerous, and by others who could not distinguish in 
fact between Eastern Orthodox and Orthodox Catholic, although any serious 
theologian has had to make the distinction in the abstract. 

In assessing Dr. Overbeck’s campaign the first consideration must be its 
failure in terms of immediate concrete results. Its primary value lies in the 
reactions it stimulated. The Orthodox hierarchy was understandably cautious; 
conscious that here was a new challenge but willing to venture forward 
only if there was a response sufficiently impressive to balance the risk and 
justify the consequences. Articulate Orthodox were divided in their estimates. 
Western Christians were generally negative: the Old Catholics were moved, 
by self-generated and uncontrollable pressures, in another direction, and con¬ 
temporary Anglicans and Roman Catholics were unsympathetic to what they 
regarded as an aggressive invasion of private ecclesiastical preserves. In the 
seventy years which have elapsed since the Holy Synod of Russia tabled the 
plan, the picture has improved immeasurably. Informed Orthodox no longer 
view the rite as an anomalous innovation, and Anglicans welcome it as an 
advance in mutual understanding. Papal apologists are never encouraged by 
any sort of competitive progress outside of the Roman Communion, and are 
particularly depressed by increasing evidences of vitality in what they must 
regard as the moribund schismatic Church of the east. Realists among them 
cannot be utterly astounded to find the Uniate ideal coming home to roost. 10 

Four Rome-free Catholic Movements in the West 

The potential field for the expansion of Western Orthodoxy would seem to 
lie among those Christians dissatisfied with some form of western Catholicism. 
Free-churchmen are psychologically too far from the historic Church to be 
able to leap the centuries and a hemisphere at one and the same time, and be¬ 
lievers content in their religious environment presumably focus full attention 
on adjusting to it. Four major secessions from the Papacy have occurred in 
relatively recent times, and while three were tinctured by a Unitarian theology 
at the outset, at least two of them might have been integrated in the Chuixh 
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if Orthodoxy had been able to reach out effectively, or had displayed sympa¬ 
thetic official interest. They merit attention here as examples of lost oppor¬ 
tunities for the Church in the sphere under discussion, and as areas deserving 
careful observation in the future. They are the Old Catholics, the related 
Polish National Catholic and like communities, the Aglipayan Church in the 
Philippines, and the Czechoslovak National Church. 11 

The Old Catholic movement originated with those who separated from 
Rome in protest against the decrees of the Vatican Council, and here at least 
Orthodoxy cannot be accused of lack of helpful interest. The Old Catholics 
felt themselves isolated, and were anxious for support from almost any quar¬ 
ter. Col. Alexander Kireev saw the movement as a return to Orthodoxy, 
aroused Russian interest in it, and attended all of its Synods and Conferences 
for many years. In 1874 the Old Catholics held a “Reunion” Conference at 
Bonn, with many Protestants in attendance, and an Orthodox delegation 
from Russia and Greece, including of course, Kireev. A second Bonn Confer¬ 
ence was convened the following year. The Orthodox delegation was much 
increased at this, now including theologians and clergy from the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, the Church in Romania, Serbia and Hungary, and Dr. Over¬ 
beck from England. The important business of the Conference was the pro¬ 
duction of the famous declaration on the Filioque ; an attempt to reconcile 
the Orthodox and Papal positions on the basis of the teaching of St. John of 
Damascus. Further Conferences were planned, but most of the Orthodox be¬ 
came apathetic, or even hostile, when it appeared that the Old Catholics 
were not so much interested in “discovering” Orthodoxy as in reuniting Chris¬ 
tendom on the ground of their own ecclesiastical experience. British and Rus¬ 
sian national conflicts, verging on a declaration of war, over the Turkish 
question prevented further meetings between Anglicans and Orthodox at 
that time, and both had been major contributors to the Conferences. 

The Old Catholics were disrupted by internal differences of dogma and 
spirit until the several national groups agreed on the “Declaration of Utrecht” 
in 1889 12 when Kireev took the lead in reviving contacts. An official Russian 
Commission reported on the Old Catholics to the autocephalous Churches in 
1893, and extended discussions, centering on the Filioque, the Eucharist and 
the Apostolic Succession continued until the Church in Russia replied to the 
Encyclical of inquiry of the Oecumenical Patriarch Joachim III, in 1902: 13 

“The so-called Old Catholics, who courageously raised their voice against ‘him 
that loveth to have the pre-eminence over them’ (III Jno. 9) and to this day are 
not ceasing to make every sacrifice in their great fight for the truth and for con¬ 
science, from their very first steps which they took found sympathy for themselves 
amongst our active Churchmen and representatives of theological science, some of 
whom took a very lively interest in their cause, working unweariedly on their behalf 
both in literature and at congresses. In response to a general desire a special Com- 
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mission was instituted in St. Petersburg for the investigation of the question con¬ 
cerning the Old Catholics and for intercourse with them . . . Our workers were 
animated by the very best feelings towards the Old Catholics, and understanding 
all the diversity in national, historical, ecclesiastical, and other conditions and tra¬ 
ditions, maintained throughout a patient attitude towards the disagreement and 
misunderstandings of the Old Catholics which arose, and were ready to do every¬ 
thing to smooth a way for their entry into the Church. At first this much-to-be- 
desired work appeared to be near and realisable without any special difficulty. But 
time goes on. The chief pillars of the Old Catholic movement, brought up in tra¬ 
ditions which, although not Orthodox, were at least ecclesiastical, are one after an¬ 
other passing away from the arena of life, and giving place to new men, it may be, 
just as sincere and self-denying, but not so firm in churchmanship, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of their being far distant from the East, and of having no clear but a 
dim conception of it, the Protestant world may naturally appear congenial and near, 
and it is not easy for them to bear up against its imperceptible but constant influ¬ 
ence. And this is the reason that our Russian Church, while not ceasing even now 
to sympathize with, and admire, the Old Catholics, or to co-operate in every way 
with their praiseworthy search for Church truth, is beginning to look with some 
anxiety upon the future of this movement, and to ask the question whether the 
Old Catholics will keep to their original resolution to belong only to the real 
Oecumenical Church, and will aim at union with her; or whether, carried away by 
an alluring day-dream, so natural to the rationalistic West, of reinstating the true 
Church amongst themselves at home by their own powers of learning and by their 
intellect, they will turn aside into the byways of Protestantism, to the great grief 
of all their true friends? The task that lies before us in respect to them ought, in 
our opinion, to consist in this—that while we should not place superfluous obstacles 
to union in their way by misplaced intolerance or suspiciousness, nor on the other 
hand be carried away by the easily understood desire to have useful and extremely 
learned allies against Rome, we should seriously and steadfastly, according to con¬ 
science and before Christ, reveal to them our faith and unchangeable conviction 
in the fact that our Eastern Orthodox Church, which has inviolably preserved the 
complete deposit of Christ is alone at the present time the Oecumenical Church, 
and that thereby in very deed we should show them what they ought to have in 
view, and upon which they ought to decide, if they really believe in the savingness 
of abiding within the Church and sincerely desire union with her.” 

The formal expression of this uncompromising view by the largest of the 
autocephalous Churches cooled the aspirations of the Old Catholics who had 
hoped for reunion in harmony with their own ecclesiology. At the beginning 
they found themselves a tiny minority split from a Communion which had 
long insisted that it was the Oecumenical Church. They were faced with the 
alternatives of declaring themselves the last valid remnant of that unique 
Church, or a defiicient body which must be related to one of the great 
branches of Christendom. They sought to escape this dilemma by reference 
and appeal to the “ancient, undivided, Church,” which had ceased to exist 
in history. 14 The Orthodox of course knew of no such ideal body or “alluring 
day-dream.” Old Catholic thought and life tended toward a reduction of 
dogma to the barest essentials, or beyond, in a rationalistic spirit, in marked 
contrast to Orthodoxy, and creative contacts dwindled. 

The rise of the Oecumenical Movement brought the Old Catholics again 
to the forefront of Orthodox concern, and the negotiations with the Anglicans 
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which were pressed so hard between the two World Wars naturally aroused 
a new interest in the Old Catholics who were also treating with Canterbury. 
A Conference between a very representative Orthodox delegation and the 
Old Catholics was held at Bonn, 15 but ended in a stalemate. There the situa¬ 
tion rests. Friendly contacts continue, but unless the current signs of a “Cath¬ 
olic” revival in Old Catholicism presage a return to more traditional ground, 
these little churches will not find their destiny in Western Rite Orthodoxy. 

The Declaration of Utrecht is such a limited but doctrinally broad general 
statement of minimum dogma, that it has easily justified at least two Old 
Catholic steps which complicate relations with Orthodoxy. The first is the 
Intercommunion Agreement with the several branches of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion from 1931. These have committed the Old Catholics of the Utrecht 
Union to the Anglicans, and it is probable that they could not modify their 
creedal formulae to approximate Orthodoxy without endangering a fellow¬ 
ship which must be increasingly precious to them. 

The second step, the acceptance and retention of the Polish National 
Catholic Church of Poland and America in the Utrecht Union has wider 
consequences for the cause of Western Orthodoxy. Not only does it demon¬ 
strate that the Union will tolerate with apparent indifference marked de¬ 
partures from the faith of the Seven Councils, 16 but the failure of the Eu¬ 
ropean bishops to bring any stabilizing influence to bear on the radically orig¬ 
inal doctrinal evolution of the Polish Church raises questions about the basic 
minima of obligatory dogma in the Union. As a community of Slavic back¬ 
ground, preserving a very full liturgical tradition from Rome, the Polish 
Church might appear a logical starting point for a Western Orthodox move¬ 
ment. Among the factors which militated against this outcome were the lack 
of sympathy which patriotic Poles have for all things Russian, and the in¬ 
clinations of its first leader. 

The Polish National Catholic Church is the survival of numerous move¬ 
ments of Polish Americans away from the Roman Church in the United 
States from the late nineteenth century onwards. In all of the large settle¬ 
ments of Polish immigrants friction between Polish laity and a hierarchy 
which they popularly regarded as Irish and unsympathetic, not without jus¬ 
tification, led to the formation of independent parishes. Some of these were 
headed by men who received the episcopate from Old Catholic hierarchs of 
diverse backgrounds. One such group, centered in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
was organized in 1897 by Father Francis Hodur, a Polish Roman Catholic 
pastor, who obtained episcopal consecration in Utrecht in 1907. In due 
course the Scranton parish grew to a diocese through the affiliation of other 
local churches, and absorbed most of the other dioceses which had grown in 
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the same fashion. Today it numbers over 250,000 communicants in about 160 
parishes in North America, with a large mission in Poland. 

For a variety of reasons it is both undesirable and impossible to analyze 
here the doctrine of the Polish National Catholic Church. First of all, it is 
couched in original and untraditional terms which cannot be given the de¬ 
tailed evaluation justice requires in any reasonable apportionment of the 
space devoted to a movement on the periphery of the Western rite. If the 
present official confessional statements are regarded as supplemental scholia to 
the Oecumenical deposit, they may be capable of an Orthodox sense, at least 
in part; if they are themselves basic and ultimate standards of belief they are 
certainly inadequate. (A Creed composed by the Polish Church is sometimes 
substituted for the Nicene Creed in the Mass.) However, there is abundant 
evidence that the present theological temper of the Church is conservative, and 
that its leadership is moving toward traditional Catholicism. Thus no good 
end would be served by tracing the roots of its distinctive doctrines, or specu¬ 
lating on the probable course of their future evolution. An Orthodox observer 
would prefer to regard them as provisional statements indicative of a transi¬ 
tory stage of doctrinal development, explained by the history of the church, 
and destined to find their eventual interpretation in the light of the Seven 
Councils. 

Prime Bishop Francis Hodur was a prolific author, and a dominant per¬ 
sonality, idolized by his followers, and the printed record is too full and clear 
to be ignored. In addition one autocephalous Orthodox Church, the Polish, 
issued a Synodical condemnation of the faith of this Church. 17 Any union 
with Orthodoxy would be posited on a full acceptance of the Creeds and De¬ 
crees of the Seven Councils, and the fullness of Tradition. If and when the 
Polish Church evinces an interest in Orthodoxy many questions must be an¬ 
swered, in the meantime the movement’s existence is evidence of the useful 
role an alert Western Orthodoxy might have played half a century ago. 18 

Several Old Catholic Churches outside of the Utrecht Union 19 have sought 
entrance into Orthodoxy as a western rite with varying success. Joseph Rene 
Vilatte, the colorful and indefatigable Frenchman who founded the original 
Old Catholic missions in the United States, submitted a Confession of Faith 
to Bishop Vladimir (Sokolovsky), Bishop of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, 
in 1890, and received in reply the suggestion that he unite with the Orthodox 
Church. 20 Vilatte then outlined alleged difficulties with the Episcopal bishop 
who had jurisdiction in the part of Wisconsin in which he was working and 
was received, apparently on a provisional basis pending action by the Holy 
Synod, into Bishop Vladimir’s diocese. The succeeding Russian prelate in 
America, Bishop Nicholas (Ziorov), visited the missions in the Green Bay 
pennsula of Wisconsin early in 1892, and correspondence began between the 
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“Western Orthodox” and various Russian friends of the continental Old 
Catholics, including Col. Kireev. Meanwhile Vilatte went to Ceylon and ob¬ 
tained episcopal consecration from the Syrian Jacobites there, thus termin¬ 
ating his connection with the Orthodox diocese in the United States. 

The second Old Catholic overture in point of time 21 was made by Bishop 
Arnold Harris Mathew in England. He was received into communion with 
the Patriarchate of Antioch by Metropolitan Gerassimos (Messarah) of Bei¬ 
rut, with the understanding that he would retain the western rite. 22 Mathew’s 
erratic career was not adapted to a consistent program of any kind, and the 
act of the Metropolitan of Beirut was never implemented by the Holy Synod 
of Antioch. Several of Mathew’s successors have obtained provisional or tem¬ 
porary reception into the Orthodox Church. Archbishop Savvatios of Prague, 
in the Oecumenical Patriarchate, admitted an American Old Catholic group 
with the Mathew succession into his jurisdiction in 1936, but neither the 
Archbishop nor his American following pursued the matter to any practical 
conclusion. Another church of the Mathew line in the United States pre¬ 
sented a petition signed by all of its clergy to the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 
No response was received. A previous petition to the Moscow Patriarchate had 
been given a favorable reply, but the American communion discontinued the 
discussions to avoid complications growing out of the international political 
situation. The campaign broke down when a number of the clergy promoting 
it were received, by reordination, into several of the eastern rite jurisdictions 
in the United States. 

The Philippine Independent Church 

The Philippine Independent Catholic Church grew out of native resentment 
of the dominant position of Spanish Friars in the Roman Catholic Church in 
the islands. After the Revolution of 1898 broke out, General Aguinaldo ap¬ 
pointed a Filipino priest, Father Gregory Aglipay, Vicar General of the revo¬ 
lutionary cause. Aglipay at first tried to cooperate with the Papal authorities in 
expelling the Spanish clergy, 23 but he was excommunicated by the Archbishop 
of Manila, and in 1902 accepted the office of Obispo Maximo in the newly- 
organized Philippine Independent Church. Spontaneous popular support 
swept hundreds of priests and thousands of people into the new church. By 
1905 half of the population, over three million people, had joined. 

The intellectual leadership of the new Church was religiously and politi¬ 
cally very liberal. A series of “Epistles” from the Chief Bishop outlined the 
new faith, 24 and in 1903 the “Supreme Council” of Bishops, already more 
than a dozen, promulgated the “Doctrine and Constitutional Rules” of the 
Church. The doctrine emphasized the supremacy of the Bible, condemned 
abuses in devotion to Saints and images, and generally moved in a “Reformed 
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Catholic” direction. Later the Church adopted a Unitarian theology. None 
of this doctrinal change had much influence on the rank and file, whose initial 
interest was nationalistic, and whose piety followed familiar patterns. 

No Papal bishops joined the movement, all of them were Spanish, and the 
problem of Apostolic Succession arose. “There was some talk of asking the 
Greek Church to extend its protection to the Philippines, or of having the 
new bishops go to be ordained by Greek or Russian bishops, as well as of 
making similar application to the Anglican or other Protestant bishops of the 
Orient; but this was rejected as being merely the ‘seeking of new masters’ after 
having declared freedom from Rome.” 25 Finally it was concluded that the full¬ 
ness of the priesthood resided in priests as well as bishops, and so for each of 
the first consecrations twelve priests, or at least three, would suffice to transmit 
the Apostolic Succession. 

After its initial successes the new Church encountered serious obstacles. 
The Protestant missionaries in the islands regarded it as little better than 
“Romanism”, and the Roman Church rapidly set to work to correct abuses, 
while the American administration was long suspicious of the revolutionary 
background. A crippling loss was effected by the court decision that returned 
all former Roman Catholic properties to that Church. Long ecclesiastically 
isolated by its nationalism and theology, the Philippine Church has depended 
for support on its constituency, while the other Christian bodies in the islands 
can enlist outside aid. 

Bishop Aglipay died in 1940, at the age of 80, and the Church shortly suf¬ 
fered a schism. This has been largely healed, and the present head of the 
Church, Obispo Maximo Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., 26 supports a conservative 
“Catholic” theology. He has stated, “One of our more serious deficiences, the 
validity of our apostolic orders, was fully corrected,” in 1948 when three 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church conferred their Succession on 
three bishops of the Philippine Church. It is not easy to see how this act will 
enhance the prestige of the Church in the eyes of Roman Catholics, or disarm 
what has been a powerful weapon in their propaganda armory, since the 
Roman Church denies the validity of Anglican Orders, and in the eyes of its 
representatives the Philippine hierarchy has gained nothing. 

The history of related deviations from the Papal Church shows how unpre¬ 
dictable the courses of such schisms are, but it is noteworthy that some of the 
leaders of the Philippine Church were not unaware that Orthodoxy offered a 
logical destination. The violent nationalism of the new society made submis¬ 
sion to any outside hierarchy distasteful, and the rationalism of the more 
vocal of its first spokesmen swiftly carried its doctrine away from historic Ca¬ 
tholicism. The Orthodox environment would have been uncongenial, yet 
an Orthodox missionary approach with western forms might well have bal- 
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anced these factors. The Church in the early twentieth century was certainly 
not prepared for such a vocation, but the pilgrimage of the Philippine Com¬ 
munion is not over, and here Western Orthodoxy may still offer a goal. 

The Czechoslovak National Catholic Church 

Of all of the major departures from Rome during and after the Vatican 
Council, the one offering the least prospect of finding a place in the Orthodox 
Church began in Czechoslovakia in 1920. A priest’s society, Jednota, sparked 
the schism in the newly created nation, and it rapidly gained numbers and 
influence, soon counting over a million members. Dr. Karl Karsky, a teacher 
of religion in Pilsen, gave expression to the first creedal formularies and theol¬ 
ogy of the new church, and after his death in 1927 his ideas were expanded 
by Father Gustav Prochazka. Traditional external forms were retained in 
general use, but the theology is Unitarian and rationalistic in the extreme. 
Christ is equated with Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, Hus and 
others as a “religious genius,” while His divinity is denied. Contemporary 
human culture shares with the Bible and Tradition as the rule of faith, but 
the individual reason is subject to no extraneous authority. Baptism is a sym¬ 
bol of the desire to liberate the child from the evil elements in the human 
past by education, the Eucharist is simply a memorial of Christ, priestly abso¬ 
lution in Penance is an empty form, and the value of Holy Orders is denied. 
Unlike the rationalism in the Aglipayan movement, the theology of the Czech 
Church effectively permeated the masses. The Orthodox Church and the Old 
Catholics both sought to influence the new movement, and to offer it hospi¬ 
tality. Against the unlikely background of the Czech schism. Orthodoxy gained 
a new national branch. 

The priests who joined the Czechoslovak Church either alone or with their 
congregations were not all as extreme in their theological views as was Dr. 
Farsky. Another of the leaders. Father Pavlik Gorazd, 27 was attracted by the 
overtures of the Orthodox observers of the new movement. When it became 
apparent that the main body of church was committed to an extreme course 
Father Gorazd led the conservative wing and began negotiations with the 
Serbian Patriarchate. Early in 1924 the two groups separated, and in due 
course Gorazd was ordained bishop for the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church, 
with full supervision over the 250,000 converts who followed him. 28 At the 
beginning the congregations continued the western use, with unleavened 
bread, western vestments and the full Roman rite, but the eastern rite was 
soon adopted and is still in use. 29 

While the action of the Church was not determined by the emergence of 
a new Rome-free Catholic movement in the west, the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Church established a precedent on the western rite in 1904 when 
it provided for the use of the Book of Common Prayer by congregations of 
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persons converted from the Episcopal Church in the United States. The 
Report of the Commission has been published many times, 29 and it will be 
reviewed below; reference is made to it here because of its chronological 
relation to the first effective plans for the adoption of a western rite by 
Orthodox. 

Orthodox Western Rites in Use 

Aside from the experiment in Czechoslovakia, the first use of a pure west¬ 
ern rite in the Church occured in Poland in 1926 when six Old Catholic 
parishes were received into the Orthodox Church in Poland. Five priests under 
the leadership of Father Andrew Gushko were accepted, by reordination, and 
the community began a semi-autonomous life under the regular hierarchy of 
the Polish Church, at that time subject to the Oecumenical Patriarchate. The 
severe dislocation of community life in Poland as a result of World War II 
reduced the western rite to one large parish, but it is in a flourishing state. The 
Polish government now in power is much more tolerant of non-Roman Cath¬ 
olic religious life than was the administration prior to World War II, and 
there is no repression of independent communities as such, although the basic 
attitude of the state is Marxist. The western rite is the Roman use, slightly 
revised, in the vernacular. 

Less impressive in size, but of greater significance for the peoples of western 
Europe and America, is the foundation initiated in Paris, in 1936, by Msgr. 
Charles Louis Winnaert. 30 Winnaert was born in northern France in a Roman 
Catholic family in 1880, graduated from the Roman Catholic seminary and 
the theological faculty at Lille, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1905. In 
1918 31 , infected with modernism, he left the Roman communion with some 
disciples and gradually set up some half dozen independent Catholic congre¬ 
gations, variously associating with the Anglicans under Dr. Bury, Bishop for 
Northern and Central Europe, and the Old Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht. 
In 1922 Winnaert received episcopal consecration from the (theosophist) 
Liberal Catholic Bishop Wedgwood, and in 1930 he married, “being guided 
by the practice of the Anglican and other similar churches. 5 ’ 

In 1932 Winnaert applied for admission as a western rite unit to the Oecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate, and receiving no reply dispatched a priest of the Russian 
jurisdiction of Metropolitan Eulogius of Paris to Constantinople in 1935. The 
Ukase states that the Secretary of the Patriarchate, Metropolitan Gennadius, 
orally agreed to the reception on the following terms: the western rite was to 
be preserved, the laity received unconditionally and the clergy reordained, 
with the exception of Winnaert himself, who was to be received as a priest, 
despite his marriage, while determination of his episcopal status was to be 
indefinitely deferred, and he was to be suspended from the celebration of the 
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Liturgy in the meantime. No written confirmation of this arrangement was 
received for over a year, and Winnaert applied to the Paris representatives of 
the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

In the Ukase of reception, dated June 16, 1936, the Moscow Patriarchate 
affirms its competence to deal with the proposal “as merely one of the Regional 
Churches,” and judges Old Catholic orders to be doubtful, and the consecra¬ 
tion of Winnaert “in the inter-Church expanse,” as certainly doubtful. He 
cannot be blamed for his uncanonical marriage in view of his ambiguous 
ecclesiastical position, but it must be dealt with according to recognized canon¬ 
ical exceptions. It is decreed that Father Winnaert and his community may be 
received into communion on the following terms: 

1. Winnaert will be received as a priest, his marriage must be dissolved, he may never 
receive the episcopate, but he may head his community as dean or administrator. 

2. Those now possessed of Sacraments (Chrismation or Orders) recognized by the 
Russian Church will be received by Penance, all others by Chrismation and/or 
Ordination. Candidates for Orders shall be subject to the canonical and educa¬ 
tional standards of the Orthodox Church. The full Faith must be accepted by all 
involved. 

3. The uniting parishes are to be known as “Western Orthodox,” and may retain 
their western rite, all heterodox expressions to be removed “even gradually” and 
all Orthodox Saints venerated, but only those western Saints whose canonization 
preceded the Roman Schism. In the Liturgy, a) only unleavened bread is to be 
used; b) the Epiklesis is to follow the words of Institution, “in order to remove 
all misunderstanding concerning the moment of consecration;” c) lay communion 
is to be in both kinds, with a spoon; d) the Liturgy is to be celebrated on an 
Antimension consecrated by the ruling (Moscow) hierarch in western Europe. 

4. Baptism is to be by triple immersion and “only exceptionally by pouring,” only 
Chrism from the diocesan is to be used in Chrismation, and it is to be emphasized 
that Holy Unction is not simply “Extreme” Unction. 

5. All those seeking admission are to submit depositions to Metropolitan Eleutherius 
of Vilna and Lithuania, Exarch for Western Europe, who shall formally receive 
all applicants, and to whom is committed the further care of the Western Ortho¬ 
dox. 

On December 2, 1936, Metropolitan Eleutherius received Father Winnaert 
into the Church, and made him an Archimandrite. Two months later the 
parishes in Paris were received, becoming the first canonical western rite 
parishes in the Church since the Schism of the eleventh century. 32 

In March, 1937, Archimandrite Winnaert died, and some adjustments 
followed in the French community. For a time a parish pastored by Archpriest 
Evgraph Kovalevsky, a Russian influential in arranging the reception of 
Winnaert’s group by Moscow, and worshipping at the Old Catholic church 
on the Boulevard Blanqui, was associated with the western rite. In 1944 the 
Theological Institute of St. Denis with Father Kovalesky as Rector, and 
Vladimir Lossky as Dean, was set up in the buildings of this parish, and 
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published among other works La Liturgie Orthodoxe de Rit Occidental , Essai 
de Restauration, by Archimandrite Alexis van der Mensbrugghe, reviewed 
below. In due course this group entered the Oecumenical Patriarchate and 
later became independent. 

The French western rite community in the Moscow Patriarchate is now 
supervised by Dom Denis Chambault, O. S. B., a long time associate of Archi¬ 
mandrite Winnaert, who was ordained to the priesthood by Metropolitan 
Eleutherius in 1937 and succeeded Winnaert on his death. Dom Denis is 
pastor of the parish of the Ascension in Paris, 33 and superior of the Benedictine 
monastery associated with it. The liturgical life of the French community is 
entirely western, with a liturgical form arranged by Winnaert 34 There are 
some one hundred members attached to the Paris church, and the monks of 
the monastery are active in the eastern rite parishes in the city and on special 
missions in several other centers in the Western European Exarchate. They 
are “bi-ritual” according to their charter from Moscow, and the eastern rite 
clergy of the Exarchate are granted the privilege of using the western rite and 
vestments when serving in the churches of the western rite.. 

Another small unit was added to the western rite in the Church late in 1957 
when Archbishop Fan Noli, “citing the action of the Russian Church in 
authorizing the western rite,” 35 received an Old Catholic parish in Albany, 
New York, into the Albanian Orthodox jurisdiction in the United States. The 
parish uses the Missale Romanum in the vernacular (Coverdale’s translation 
of the Ordinary) with the insertion of an Epiklesis, the removal of the Filio - 
que , and all references to works of supererogation and other Roman novelties. 
Communion is administered in both kinds by intinction, but it has not yet 
been determined whether Chrismation will be given by the priest or a bishop. 
The Stations of the Cross are retained as a public service during Lent and 
Passiontide, but none of the other popular, extra-liturgical, Roman devotions 
are used. Vespers and Compline are recited congregationally on occasion, and 
the laity participate in the Mass by making the responses. The work is im¬ 
portant out of all proportion to its size as a venture by one of the regular 
national jurisdictions in the United States, where Western Orthodoxy might 
well be the answer to many problems. 

At this point it is impossible to disregard another American enterprise 36 
which has advocated the ideal of Western Orthodoxy in the United States 
for almost thirty years, without attaining a clear canonical status. This is the 
Society of St. Basil, with headquarters in Mount Vernon, New York. The 
Society originated when a convert was consecrated to the episcopate by Arch¬ 
bishop Aftimios (Ofeish) as part of the projected North American Auto¬ 
cephalous Orthodox Church of the 1920s. When the proposal failed to de¬ 
velop, and American Orthodoxy was splintered into its present national divis- 
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ions, most of the co-operating prelates took refuge in the newly formed racial 
jurisdictions, while the convert Bishop and some others carried on more or 
less independently. The Bishop died in 1946, after having transmitted his 
succession and taken part in the formation of the Clerks Regular of St. Basil 
in 1931, a religious community devoted to the extension of Western Ortho¬ 
doxy. The Society, which ministers to parishes and publishes a periodical, 
Orthodoxy , has evolved a western usage in which the Roman rite is retained 
in the vernacular, while the Ordinary, the Calendar and the Offices have 
been carefully and intelligently conformed to Orthodox standards. The Soc¬ 
iety and its mission suffers from an ambiguous relationship to the Church, and 
many of its clergy accordingly pass into the national dioceses and the Byzantine 
rite. The Orthodox Church in the United States cannot disclaim responsibility 
for this child of its troubled years, and now that the western rite is no longer 
a novelty, even in the American Church, some action should be taken to 
regularize the position of the group. 

Western Rite and Western Orthodoxy 

Western Orthodoxy is not simply the revival of the western rite in the 
Orthodox Church; it is certainly not primarily the rediscovery of the forgotten 
treasures of eastern Christianity by the west, and it demands more than the 
interpretation of the east to the west. Western Orthodoxy is the rediscovery 
of the Orthodoxy which whithered in the west, and its revitalization, not 
through the transferral of eastern Patristic thought and devotional attitudes, 
but by the patient searching out, assembly, and coordination of the supra- 
temporal factors which created and characterized pre-Schismatic occidental 
Christianity in its essence, and the careful selection of valid survivals in con¬ 
temporary western thought and culture. Much that the west is, and all that is 
worthwhile in it, is traceable to the rejected past when it participated in total 
Christianity, and the task and destiny of Western Orthodoxy is in large part 
the identification of these persisting elements, which must be first isolated and 
then integrated in the total perspective of the forsaken faith. The practical 
embodiment of such a conception implies two stages of attack: an evaluation 
of the achievements of historical research, aimed at the reconstruction and 
comprehension of the entire pre-Schismatic past as type and criterion, and the 
confrontation and analysis of religious elements in the western present by the 
fundamental standards of Orthodoxy, so that positive survivals may be under¬ 
stood and supported, and false developments inhibited, or at least condemned. 

This is the inescapable consequence for the west, and for Eastern Orthodoxy 
vis a vis the west, of the Orthodox claim to be the whole Church. The recogni¬ 
tion of this responsibility, and an appreciation of the tremendous task involv¬ 
ed, by some clearly perceived and by others intuitively glimpsed, lies behind 
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the reluctance or hesitation of Orthodox hierarchs and scholars to move into 
this long forgotten, or disregarded, world. The rebirth of the Orthodox West 
not only presents a new pattern to western Christianity, and provides mis¬ 
sionary techniques for the penetration of the west, it enriches Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy by calling attention to a forgotten dimension of Orthodox theology. 
Thinkers who have written as though the tradition of the western Church had 
ended forever, are required to adjust to a truly Catholic and comprehensive 
tradition. This is not a comfortable prospect, and the less courageous are will¬ 
ing to postpone or dismiss the challenge. 

The full implications of Western Orthodoxy for theological science in the 
Church, or, for example, for the nature of Orthodox participation in the 
Oecumenical Movement, are beyond the scope of this survey, and will emerge 
gradually, but they cannot be ignored. The western rite will persist, if only as a 
token of the Catholicity of the Church; if it is to create a community, a living 
heir of the ancient Orthodox West, it will simultaneously provide the springs 
of its dynamism and its own terms of reference. At present the Church must 
seek to nurture the tiny, tender new buds on the stricken branch. Until now 
this has demanded no more than the provision of an adequate rite. 

The Rite Itself 

If a western rite is to be used in the Church will it be a rite that has a long 
history apart from the Church, or must it be a recovery of some ancient 
model? Liturgical formulae adapt themselves to changing historical and social 
environments and evolving theologies, and this is true whether the change is 
made by way of the decision of a commission in Moscow or Rome, or by the 
customary omission of a specific litany in certain sections of a church. Liturg¬ 
ical uniformity, even to the limited degree attained in any part of Christen¬ 
dom was relatively late in coming. The great See cities were the sources of the 
principal liturgical families. Theodore Balsamon is credited with introducing 
the Byzantine rite into Orthodox Syria, although his recorded opinion that 
liturgical variety based on ancient traditions is permissible has become part 
of the Orthodox legal deposit, 37 and it was only by degrees that the usage of 
the Imperial City supplanted the other local rites in the east. Some of these 
escaped extinction only because they were taken out of the Church by heretics. 

The western development was both parallel and dissimilar. Externally 
parallel in that many rites were gradually supplanted by one usage, but dis¬ 
similar in the nature of the internal evolution which occured in the under¬ 
standing of the function of liturgical worship. Even today the distinctive local 
usages of Milan, Braga, Lyons and some of the monastic orders survive, while 
a sort of artificial life is accorded the Mozarabic rite as a curious anacronism. 
These lesser uses may be disregarded for the present purpose, inasmuch as 
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they have generally undergone the internal transformation of the rite that 
replaced them, while they would acquire importance only in the unlikely 
event that a community attached to one of them should seek reunion. 

The imposition of a common usage throughout the west followed not only 
the Papal Schism, but the Reformation, and occured with the authorization 
of the Missal of Pius V in 1570. A serious deformation had already been fixed 
in that the communal nature of liturgical worship had been lost in ordinary 
usage, giving way before the pressure of western theological distortions. The 
very appearance of the Missal, obviating in practice the lectionaries and other 
books required for worship which was more than the activity of one man, is 
one of the most obvious symptoms of this fundamental change. While this new 
tendency had by no means reached the utmost limits of its course in the late 
sixteenth century, the Mass was already on its way to becoming the private 
devotion of the priest as it is in the wide areas where the influence of the 
modern liturgical movement is not felt. This is a basic difference, behind all 
minutae of textual and rubrical alteration, and points to a difficulty intrinsic 
to any restoration of the western liturgy. The psychological strength of this 
error in atomized western society may not be underestimated. 

Almost inevitably Western Orthodoxy would depend for any immediate 
growth on communities already out of the Roman communion, and whether 
it be a question of the reunion of single parishes or larger units, and whatever 
the source of these societies, it appears that the Church would face the ques¬ 
tion of rites twice removed from Orthodoxy. Recalling the Winnaert exper¬ 
ience, it is not impossible that the Church may again be called upon to de¬ 
termine the fate of liturgical compositions of more or less private authorship, 
incarnating the fancies of liturgical scholars of varying levels of competence. 
What can be done about these artificial creations? Common action, depending 
on leadership enlightened in these matters throughout the autocephalous 
churches proved impossible in the Overbeck affair, and has not since been 
sought in dealing with converts from the west. It would be consistent with 
precedent if each church acted on its own, and so in the United States, a 
logical field for the growth of such communities, there might appear as many 
western rites as there are independent national Orthodox jurisdictions. To 
some this is not even an aesthetic problem. The late Patriarch Sergius 38 advo¬ 
cated a multiplicity of western usages, 

• . the present edition of Western Orthodox Divine Service (text, rites, and cus¬ 
toms) cannot be considered as finally established and the only one possible. There¬ 
fore if another group approached us and presented us with their edition of Western 
Divine Service, closer to perfection, nothing would hinder us from accepting it. 
Parallel use of two editions of Divine Service, and in particular Liturgies, would 
not contradict Ecclesiastical Tradition: In our Eastern Church the Liturgy of St. 

J. Chrysostom is used on a par with the Liturgies of the Apostle James and Basil 
the Great. It is necessary only that this new edition is, so to say, not self-made—that 
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it clearly hold to some one Ecclesiastical Tradition: Gallican or (for instance for 
non-Frenchmen) also some other Rite, not excluding the Roman (with corrections) 

. . . We will not enforce on anybody our Western Rite in whatever edition it would 
be, but will leave its selection to those approaching us. When the movement to 
Orthodoxy arose in Czechoslovakia, the late A. A. Kireev made the cry: “Why 
Orthodoxy for the Czechs? For westerners Orthodoxy is to be found in Old Ca¬ 
tholicism.” We will not repeat this mistake. Let him who desires the Western 
Rite make use of it, the existence of Western Orthodoxy is of the profoundest 
significance.. . .” 

With due regard to the private opinion of the Patriarch, who alone in re¬ 
sponsible circles in recent times had the vision and courage to restore the 
Western Church, it does appear that his solution is too simple in itself, and 
quite eastern in its premises. The genius of western Catholic Christianity has 
always been expressed in a striving for the harmony of order, and it does not 
appear that the western mind, insofar as such a loose generalization is valid, 
would regard retrogression to earlier stages of organization as a contribution 
to life in a world constantly shrinking before the media of transportation and 
communication. Here, indeed, the east and the west find themselves in differ¬ 
ent worlds. There are other reasons why a chaotic proliferation of different 
rites in the west would not serve any good end, but the divisive effect of such 
a policy is enough to suggest that this is not the right road. 

Several alternatives have presented themselves to the Church. First, a puri¬ 
fied Roman rite may be retained entire, or a “restored” Roman rite may be 
essayed, and finally rites twice removed from the Church, as the result of 
schisms from Rome, or recently “self-made” rites might be granted formal 
recognition. 

The Roman Rite Entire 

Outside of the Papal Communion itself the Roman rite, largely unmodified, 
is used in the Orthodox Western communities of Poland and the United 
States, in the Old Catholic Church of Holland and in the Polish National 
Catholic Church of America, by many Anglo-Catholics in the several branches 
of the Anglican Communion, and it is the ultimate objective of the Paris 
parishes. The Ordinary of Overbeck also falls into this classification. All of 
these bodies are significant for Western Orthodoxy as has been indicated in 
the preceding sections. 

The retention of the Roman rite entire, because of its large continuity with 
the uses of the pre-Schismatic west, and its value in promoting Oecumenical 
understanding and missionary endeavor, is certainly desirable. Two prelimin¬ 
ary observations may be made. Firstly, its actual use must be modified to con¬ 
form to the Orthodox norms of corporate worship, apart from any changes 
of texts or offices. In the second place, the reawakened interest in patrology 
and liturgy in the Papal church has created a climate favorable to Orthodox 
truth and is already finding expression in sound liturgical reform: the “dia- 
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logue Mass,” emphasis on the temporal cycle conformed to ancient use, the 
limited authorization of the vernacular, etc. It is not improbable that this 
tendency will continue, and Orthodox western rite use would keep pace 
with it. 

In the meantime, while retaining as much of the externals as possible to 
encourage those outside of the Church, some important revisions must be made 
in the Missal of Pius V to bring it into harmony with Orthodox teaching. 
These reforms are generally self-evident, and have been a feature of all 
Orthodox versions of the Roman rite, so they require no detailed treatment 
here. 

The whole matter of the eucharistic Epiklesis, especially when connected 
with some theory of a “moment” of consecration, is a western question, alien 
to sound theological categories. Probably the prayer Supplices te rogamus 
in the Roman Canon is an epiklesis, but since the question is always raised and 
a well established precedent has been set, it is certainly important to insert an 
epkilesis in any Orthodox western rite. How this can be done is demonstrated 
by Overbeck’s use, although the elevations cannot now be dropped or trans¬ 
ferred without disturbing western Christians, if they preceded the epiklesis 
they would have the devotional value of the Great Entrance in the eastern 
liturgies, and reverence at that point would not constitute an abuse in the 
context of Orthodox teaching on the character of the whole Anaphora. 

All references to works of supererogation in the Missal may be removed 
without offence to laity accustomed to a celebration outside of the Church. So 
too with the propers of post-Schism Saints and late Latin novelties: e.g. the 
Sacred Heart, etc. The Corpus Christi offices composed in a spirit foreign to 
ancient eucharistic doctrine emphasize the false western answer to a question 
never raised in the east, and contain many other inaccuracies. In some in¬ 
stances, e.g. the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, the use of older Roman 
offices may be substituted for compositions post dating the introduction of 
doctrinal novelty. 

The use of unleavened bread requires a change, which need not become an 
obstacle to missionary use if the bread is prepared in a form similar to that now 
customary in the west. Communion in both kinds for the laity is solved by in- 
tinction, which is the eastern practice, and is already a feature of some west¬ 
ern observances. 

The offices other than the Mass require modification so basic as to be be¬ 
yond the possibility of description here, but provisional use might follow minor 
changes such as shifted emphases, or rearrangement. Baptism, Chrismation 
and first Communion could satisfy the requirements of successive administra¬ 
tion by coalescing the present forms. The rites of ordination would not be an 
issue until one of the western rite units reached proportions sufficient to justify 
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a bishop, and this is not an immediate prospect. The form for priestly ordin¬ 
ation in the Pontificate Romanum would need serious revision. The use of 
private devotional forms is a matter of education rather than legislation, but 
it is difficult to justify theologically the popular Orthodox distaste for the 
several forms of the rosary. 

The Roman Rite Restored 

To some the ideal would be the “restoration” of an older form of the west¬ 
ern rite; one of the variations of the Roman use, like the Sarum, which has 
older features, or the rites of the ancient western Sacramentaries. The older of 
these, it is emphasized, are Orthodox rites, but that advantage is more than 
offset by their unfamiliarity to the audiences which must be reached, and their 
fragmentary character in many instances. The theory that a reconstructed 
rite is desirable resulted in the attemped restorations referred to in connection 
with the French parishes. This was essayed by Archimandrite Winnaert in the 
rite now in use in the Paris community, 39 and in another, more elaborate form, 
by Archimandrite Alexis van der Mensbrugghe. 40 

The Mass of Winnaert follows the general outline of the Roman rite, and 
when celebrated resembles it. There are insertions reminiscent of the Book of 
Common Prayer , e.g. a “Summary of the Law”. The Kyrie may be replaced 
by the Great Litany of the Byzantine rite, and another bidding prayer inter¬ 
venes between the epiklesis and the communion. On Sundays and feasts a 
lection from the Old Testament is added to the Epistle and Gospel readings. 
The Byzantine introduction precedes the Creed. The rural French custom of 
blessing the pain benit is associated with the offertory. The words of institution 
are followed by a (Byzantine) epiklesis, and the elevation. “Holy things for 
the Holy,” and the eastern choral response, follow the Our Father, and the 
fraction is accompanied by texts from I Cor. 9, 2 and 10, 16-17, and the 
Didache IX, 2 and 3. The kiss of peace follows the Agnus Dei. The last Gospel 
is read by the priest in the sacristy. 

Archimandrite van der Mensbrugghe’s Liturgy bears even less resemblance 
to the modern Roman rite. It is the subject of a detailed study by Professor 
N. D. Uspenski of the Leningrad Theological Academy in the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate in 1954, 41 which has considerable interest as the judg¬ 
ment of a mature Orthodox liturgical scholar. 

Professor Uspenski commends the intention of approximating the liturgy 
of the period of the Oecumenical Councils and adds, “If we take into account 
the sincere inclination of many western Christians for reunion with the East¬ 
ern Orthodox Church the idea of the restoration of the Liturgy of the western 
rite acquires importance and deserves the careful study of Orthodox theolog¬ 
ical thought.” The Mensbrugghe rite is fully outlined and the construction 
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is approved for its closeness to the earliest liturgies and some archaic details 
are approved: the confession of the clergy before the sanctuary, the deacon as 
celebrant of the prothesis, communicating laymen with the Body and Blood 
separately, etc. 

“Nevertheless . . . the (restored liturgy) is not complete from the point of 
view of Orthodox dogma, insofar as the Eucharistic Canon is concerned/ 5 
Professor Uspenski traces the history of the Canon in detail from pre- Chris¬ 
tian Jewish Passover customs through the early Christian evidence, and com¬ 
pares the modem Roman and Byzantine Anaphoras concluding that they are 
in substantial agreement. He then suggests that Father Alexis might have 
employed either of them in his restoration. He holds that an “artificial opera¬ 
tion 55 on spontaneously composed prayers from ancient Canons is bound to 
result in contradictions, and does so when this particular restoration includes 
both the eastern and western forms of the epiklesis, both equally valid and 
both justified by their developmental contexts. After noting several additional, 
and minor, shortcomings in the restored rite. Professor Uspenski concludes 
that a closer dependence on sound historical precedents would have been of 
great significance “not only for the circles for which it is intended, but also 
for Uniates and all those living in the west who look for rapprochement with 
the east. 55 


Other Forms 

A third solution to the problem of a western rite lies with the possible 
approval of rites composed of artificially selected elements from several an¬ 
cient forms, compositions of recent origin, or rites originating outside of 
Orthodoxy and the Roman obedience. 

As has been noted, the Russian Church approved the American Book of 
Common Prayer, carefully revised. The Old Catholic liturgies 42 are some¬ 
where between the Anglican use and the Roman rite. They follow the Roman 
outline of today with greater fidelity, but are sometimes “Reformed 55 in spirit. 
The Russian revision of the Prayer Book stressed sins of omission in that work: 
no indication of belief in the real change in the Eucharistic elements, the 
sacrificial nature of the Eucharist, the glorification and intercession of the 
Saints, the cult of icons, prayer for the departed. 

The several Old Catholic rites cannot be analysed here, or set against their 
theological background, but some observations may indicate the general trend 
of such reforms as have been made. The Dutch rite is the most conservative, 
following the Roman form with considerable exactness. The Confiteor reads, 
“I confess to God Almighty and before the holy Virgin Mary..In the pray¬ 
er said by the priest on reaching the altar per merita Sanctorum tuorum is 
rendered “in communion with Thy Saints. 55 The filioque has been dropped 
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from the Creed. The remainder of the Ordinary and Canon differs little from 
the Latin original. 

The Swiss, German and Polish Masses all retain references to the real 
presence, prayer for the dead, and the intercession of the Saints, although a 
rigorist would find the phrasing too cautious, and remark some unnecessary 
novelties of expression. 


The Future 

In surveying the many liturgical forms which have been, were, or might 
seek to be received into the Church, and the history of western Catholic move¬ 
ments that might have found hospitality in Orthodoxy during some phase of 
their progress, there is much material for the future guidance of those who 
are responsible in these matters. That there should be concerted action on the 
part of the autocephalous Churches, particularly in the United States, is a 
desirable, if unobtainable, ideal. Lacking that, interested administrators and 
scholars throughout the Church must promote specialization in the field, for 
the correction of past errors, and preparation for intelligent and effective 
action in the event of future opportunities. Since students obviously cannot be 
assigned to the project, progress will depend on awakening interest in potent¬ 
ial workers. 

The main focus of this survey is on the rite, and in conclusion some norms 
may be suggested. The first of the selective principles guiding the approval of 
a rite should be its absolute conformity with the Faith, stressing dogmas ques¬ 
tioned in the west. Secondly, any rite in order to enlist general respect and 
retain the confidence of those who have lived with it must be kept faithful to 
the maximum of its traditional forms. Finally, any western rite must be ade¬ 
quate to the needs of the flock looking to it for the means of eternal life; it 
must nourish the faithful and commend itself to those outside the Church 
who can be reached by it: western Catholics of various persuasions. These 
conditions all point to the fullest possible retention of the Roman rite as 
it now exists. 

All of this does not preclude some unobtrusive minor excisions of vagrant 
growth, but it would be imprudent to employ the freedom of the present 
situation to adjust major dislocations apart from a general movement in the 
west. Changes of any kind should be directed at the satisfaction of the require¬ 
ments, psychological and emotional as well as theological, of the masses to be 
reached, rather than conditioned by the experiments of liturgical scholars. If 
the restoration of liturgies is a major concern and duty of the contemporary 
Church, then it would seem that a beginning must be made with the Byzantine 
rite, which in its present state is at odds both with its best period and the needs 
of the faithful today. 
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Finally while Rome has altered the rite by way of accretion* and in its 
application in life* the whole need not be rejected when pruning and adjust¬ 
ment will satisfy the demands of liturgical theology, without simultaneously 
alarming the millions attached to it. The Russian approval of the Prayer Book 
rite was not productive of reunion, and those in the Anglican Communion 
today who are most interested in Orthodoxy substitute for the Prayer Book a 
number of vernacular translations of the Roman rite. 


NOTES 

1 Report of the Joint Doctrinal Commission Appointed by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury for Consultation on Points of Agreement and Dif¬ 
ference between the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. London, 1932. P. 34. 

2 Contemporary Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic Communications. Corres¬ 
pondence in English and Greek of Bishop Athenagoras Kokinakkis and J. Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre. San Francisco, 1957. P. 23-24. 

3 The Russians in Paris in the jurisdiction of Metropolitan Eulogius opposed the re¬ 
ception of Msgr. Winnaert, vid. infra. 

To avoid the appearance of unjust discrimination, and there is no other reason for in¬ 
cluding reference to it, notice must be given a curious pamphlet which has recently 
appeared: The Roman Rite in Orthodoxy, by Chrysostomos H. Stratman, and Addi¬ 
tional Testimonies by Apostolos Makrakis, Chicago, 1957. Only twelve of the sixty-two 
pages are devoted to extracts from various works of Makrakis on the reunion of the 
heterodox and the nature of the Church. As the quotations from Makrakis do not men¬ 
tion the western rite, even indirectly, and the introductory essay makes no attempt to 
relate them to it, one cannot wholly avoid the suspicion that the inclusion of these 
lengthy passages from the celebrated Greek philosopher and theologian is an maneuver, 
of dubious motivation, to appropriate his reputation for the thesis of the pamphlet. It is 
unlikely that anyone acquainted, even casually, with the genius of Makrakis could con¬ 
clude that his position, if known, would differ from that of Patriarch Sergius, Bishop 
Athenagoras (Kokinakkis), Professor Nicholas Arseniev, or another of the Orthodox 
scholars who have supported the concept of a revived and purified western rite in 
Orthodoxy. 

Stratman’s contribution is a melange of hazy generalizations, misunderstood dogmas, 
and a parochial view of history and culture quite beneath serious consideration. It is 
alleged that the contemporary Byzantine rite alone is capable of expressing Orthodoxy, 
and the abuses of the Papacy are inseparably bound into the Latin rite. The eastern 
and western rites are contrasted, partly on emotional, sentimental and esthetic grounds, 
to the degeneration of the latter, and Orthodoxy is said to be inevitably and inescapably 
oriental in the absolute sense. Perhaps the worst flaw in the arguemnt is the suggestion 
on page 10, that the Holy Spirit could not “control” the use and development of a 
western rite in the Church. An unexpected scepticism from an otherwise fanatical be¬ 
liever! Charity precludes comment on the viciously polemical tone of this paper from an 
author who has published some valuable apologetic pamphlets. The booklet has no 
episcopal license, or other evidence of ecclesiastical approbation. 

4 E. g. The New Start, newspaper of the American Church Union, in vol. viii, No. 3, 
November 1946, p. 4. reprinted East by West, by J. H. Bessom, OHC, from the Holy 
Cross Magazine, and comment followed in the correspondence column, e.g. “ Reunite 
— But Carefully” in vol. viii, No. 6, February, 1947. 

5 Anglicanism and Orthodoxy, A Study in Dialetical Churchmanship by H. A. Hod¬ 
ges, London, 1955. The entire third section is entitled, “The Idea of Western Ortho¬ 
doxy”. The quotation is from page 52, ff. 

6 G. Williams, The Orthodox and the Non-Jurors. London, 1863. 

7 A Greek text of the Reply to the Non jurors is given in J. N. Karmires, Ta Dog- 
matika kai Symbolika Mnemeia tes Orthodoxou Katholikes Ekklesias, Athens, 1953. 
Vol. II, Pp. 788-820. 
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8 An outline of Overbeck’s career with a partial bibliography is giyen in “George 
Florovsky, Orthodox Ecumenism in the Nineteenth Century** St. Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly , Vol. IV, Double Issue, Nos. 3-4. Pp. 32-35. 

9 See Florovsky, op. cit., and J. O. Johnston, Henry Parry Liddon, London, nd., 
P.190. 

10 See Rheinhold, Uniates in Reverse, Oratre Fratres. 

11 Although official Papal membership statistics have not reflected a decrease for a 
long time, none of these bodies represents an insignificant loss: the total Old Catholic 
population now numbers almost a million, while the Philippine and Czechoslovak 
schisms between them originally counted over four million adherents. 

12 The Archdiocese of Utrecht began an existence separate from Rome early in the 
eighteenth century, as a result of the Jansenist controversy. An episcopal succession de¬ 
pending at several points on one consecrator was preserved, and the Archdiocese re¬ 
tained the full Tridentine doctrine and discipline (including Papal Primacy, clerical 
celibacy and the Latin liturgical books), with the possible exception of the teaching on 
Grace, right down to the late nineteenth century. Regular attempts were made for re¬ 
instatement with the Papacy, and a Dutch Council in 1763 declared that the Orthodox 
Church was “schismatic” since it had severed all connection with Rome! When the 
Central European Old Catholic Communities were formed after the Vatican Council, 
an Apostolic Succession was sought from various quarters, and finally obtained from 
Utrecht. The scholars directing the new churches were in many instances men who had 
long been out of step with normative Romanism (e.g. the disciples of the Austrian phil¬ 
osopher Anton Guenther who attempted to reconcile the systems of Aquinas and Hegel), 
and the German Old Catholics soon threw off the influence of Trent and produced an 
ethos not unlike a moderately High Church Protestantism. A virtual schism developed 
between the conservative Dutch and the Germans (an awareness of this situation is fund¬ 
amental to an understanding of the fluctuations in Old Catholic and Anglican relations) 
which was resolved in 1889 before the signing of the conciliatory Declaration of Utrecht. 
In the years of the tension within the Old Catholic community the liberal press of the 
German-speaking churches was very frank in its treatment of Orthodox exclusiveness 
and “superstitions”. 

13 The Encyclical requested the opinions of the autocephalous Churches on various 
western Christian bodies. An English translation of the Russian reply is given in the 
Athelstan Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church , London, 1917, Pp. 247-257, from 
which these extracts are quoted. The Greek text of the Encyclical. 

14 Albert C. Outler in The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek , New York, 
1957, Pp. 15-15 seems to fix the invention of this concept with “the Biblical humanists 
of the sixteenth century. . . Men like Erasmus, Acontius, and George Calixtus.” 

15 There is a complete report in German in the Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

16 The Declaration of Utrecht professes the faith of the “unanimously accepted de¬ 
cisions of the Oecumenical Councils held in the undivided Church of the first thousand 
years.” As it stands this phrase might be interpreted with equal ease in several mutually 
contradictory ways. 

17 Synodical decree No. 252, given in Weskresnoge Czietnige , Warsaw, No. 3, 1930. 
There is no point in reproducing it here but interested Orthodox friends of the Polish 
Church cannot overlook it. The best study of the Polish Church in English is T. An¬ 
drews, The Polish National Catholic Church in America and Poland , London, 1953. 
Pp. 39-55 summarize the doctrine. The “Creed” of the Church is on page 109. See also 
T. F. Zielinski, A Short Catechism of the Polish National Catholic Church , especially 
questions 48 and 55. The Polish sources are extensive; of particular interest are the 
controversial articles written when the several Polish movements were in competition 
or moving toward union. Rival groups consistently made serious charges in regard to 
Bishop Hodur’s appreciation of Apostolic Succession, see e.g. Warcie, Buffalo, 1897 and 
ff., the periodical of a community which eventually entered the Scranton organization. 

18 The Anglican-Old Catholic Intercommunion Agreement was ratified between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States and the Polish National Catholic 
Church in 1946, and this is a further complication between the Polish Church and 
Orthodoxy. 
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19 The Utrecht Union Old Catholic Churches are those whose bishops signed the 
Declaration of Utrecht in 1889, or subsequently. They include churches in the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Croatia (Jugoslavia), Czechoslovakia and the 
United States. In a wider sense Old Catholic is a generic term for Rome-free non- 
Orthodox western Catholic churches. 

20 This letter and the ensuing correspondence is contained in Ecclesiastical Relations 
between the Old Catholics of America and Foreign Churches . Green Bay, 1892, pub¬ 
lished by persons who were partisans of Vilatte. 

21 Readers unfamiliar with the complicated history of the smaller Old Catholic 
groups are referred to H. Brandreth, Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church, 
London, 1947. A recent history of the whole movement is C. B. Moss, The Old Catholic 
Movement, London, 1948. 

22 His rite was an English translation of the Latin books, with some minor modifica¬ 
tions. It was published in London in 1909: Old Catholic Missal and Ritual with the 
Imprimatur of Mathew and Archbishop Gul of Utrecht. 

23 See his own account of the rise of the movement in The Independent Catholic 
Church in the Philippines in Independent, Vol. 55, Pp. 2571-5, October 22, 1903. 

24 A digest of the contents of these, with unfriendly commentary, may be found in 
James A. Le Roy, The Aglipayan Schism in the Philippines, Independent, Vol. 56, Pp. 
953-7, April 28, 1904. 

25 Le Roy, op. cit. 

26 See his statement, Philippine Church Reborn in the Christian Century, Pp. 455-6, 
April 11, 1956. 

27 The statements on the development of the Czechoslovak Orthodox Church are 
based on a letter from Father Emilian Glocar, a member of the community led into the 
Church by Bishop Gorazd. 

28 Op. cit. 

29 Op. cit. 

30 In the outline which follows I have generally depended on the Ukase of the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate No. 1250, issued June 16, 1936, providing for the reception of Msgr. 
Winnaert and his followers. It appears in English translation in One Church, vol. viii, 
Nos., 1954, Pp. 18-23. There are minor discrepancies between the details of this account 
and the outline presented in Ch. IX, Pp. 62-62 of H. Brandreth’s Episcopi Vagantes 
and The Anglican Church. Conversations with Father George Florovsky, who was 
resident in Paris at this time, and Dom Denis Chambault, present superior of the Paris 
community, lead me to believe that both of these published histories might be modified 
in some unimportant respects. 

31 The translation of the Ukase in One Church has “1908”, 

32 Exception must of course be made for Poland and the Vilatte episode described 
above, and the many Latin priests and parishes admitted through the centuries by 
Orthodox hierarchs. Winnaert’s group was the first to persist in Western Europe while 
preserving a pure western rite. 

32 Exception must of course be made for Poland and the Vilatte episode described 
above, and the many Latin priests and parishes admitted through the centuries by 
Orthodox hierarchs. Winnaert’s group was the first to persist in Western Europe while 
preserving a pure western rite. 

33 26 Rue d’Alleray, Paris XV. See his account of the founding and objectives of the 
monastic community in One Church, Vol. IX, Double number 11-12, 1955, Pp. 252- 
254. The parish publishes a monthly bulletin. Dom Denis is a modest, and deeply spirit¬ 
ual leader with no illusions about the significance or immediate prospects of his mis¬ 
sion. 

34 Liturgie de la Sainte Eucharistic, Paris, 1938. Discussed below are some 100 mem¬ 
bers attached to the Paris parish and the monks of the monastery. 

33 Quoted from a letter from Father Charles W. Campbell, pastor of the western 
rite parish in the Albanian jurisdiction in the United States. 

36 This is the Society referred to in Bishop Athenagoras’ article quoted above. 
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37 Balsamon. 

38 In a letter to the late Vladimir Lossky, published in Russian in Patriarch Sergei i 
yego Duchovnoye Naslyedstvo, Moscow, 1947, Pp. 72-74, and in English translation in 
One Church, Vol. 2, Double number 9-10, September-October, 1948, P. 27, from 
which the following quotations are taken. 

39 Liturgie de la Sainte Eucharistie , (with the blessing of Metropolitan Eleutherius) 
Paris, 1938. 

40 La Liturgie Orthodox de Rit Occidental , Essai de Restauration, by Archbishop 
Alexis van de Mensbrugghe, Paris, 1948. Whether or not this was in actual use, I am 
uncertain. A musical setting is provided in Kyriale au Chants de la Divine Liturgie , Rit 
oriental et Rit Occidental , Paris, 1950. 

41 K VOPROSU O "PRAVOSLAVNOI LITURGII ZAPADNOGO OBRYADA” 
Journal of Mt. Moscow Patriarchate, 1954, August, Pp. 33-45, September, Pp. 57-65. 
The quotations are from this article. 

42 There are authorized translations of the European Old Catholic masses in Old 
Catholic Eucharistic Worship. W. De Voil and H. Wynne-Bennett, London, 1936. 
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In Memoriam 


VLADIMIR LOSSKY 
(February 7, 1958) 

( +February 7, 1958) 


Professor Vladimir Lossky’s sudden death deprives the Orthodox Church 
of one of her best theologians. The loss is all the more irreparable because his 
published works are so limited in number — one book, a few articles. . . This 
was due to his unusually developed sense of intellectual and scientific integrity, 
which made him spend more than twenty years on his doctoral dissertation; 
he completed the manuscript only a few days before he passed away. But those 
who knew him intimately and enjoyed theological and spiritual fellowship 
with him know that in his person, Orthodox theology has lost one of its most 
gifted and devoted servants, one of those for whom theology is a unique and 
a sacred “charisma” in the Church, requiring the sacrifice of their whole life. 

Vladimir Lossky was the son of the famous Russian Philosopher Nicholas 
Lossky (Professor emeritus of St. Vladimir’s Seminary). Born in 1904, in St. 
Petersburg, he received his education, first in Russia, then after the 1917 
Revolution, in Prague and in Paris. It was in Paris that he spent almost all 
his life, teaching, writing, maintaining close contacts with the theological and 
intellectual circles of Western Europe. The great Russian Church historian 
V. V. Bolotov said once that a theologian ought to know only three ‘itiner¬ 
aries’ : to the Church, to the classroom and to his own desk. Professor Lossky 
was the very type of such a theologian. Very humble in his personal life, in¬ 
different to the vainglory of human titles, ranks and honors, he declined sev¬ 
eral offers of academic positions because he was concentrated on the “one 
thing necessary” and preferred his vocation of thinker and theologian to every¬ 
thing in this world. 

Having received an excellent philosophical training, Vladimir Lossky was 
at home in the world of contemporary philosophy with all its problems and 
methods. But he was equally at home in the thought and the spirituality of 
the Fathers, deeply rooted in all the living sources of Orthodox theological 
tradition. Hence the creative, the living spirit in his own theological work. He 
did not simply “quote” the Fathers and tradition, his loyalty to them was not 
that of a blind conservative. . . In one of the forthcoming issues of our “Quar¬ 
terly?’ , Professor Verkhovsky will discuss in detail Vladimir Lossky’s contribu¬ 
tion to contemporary Orthodox theology (cf. the review of his book on the 
“Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church” in the book review section.) Let 
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me say here, that on various issues of our troubled and confused Church life, 
many of us were often in disagreement with Vladimir Lossky, but these dis¬ 
agreements have never had any effect on our friendship and the respect we 
had for his sincerity and his truly Christian Spirit. No disagreement however 
sharp, no discussion, however heated, would become “personal” with him, for 
he was not looking for personal “recognition”. 

It was a pleasure to know him, to visit him in his small apartment of St. 
Louis Island in the very heart of Paris. Once there, one would find himself 
immediately discussing vital issues in a noble and high spirit, for such was 
Vladimir Lossky’s approach to the Church, to theology, or to any aspect of 
life, never trivial, bitter or destructive, but always generous and deep. . . He 
knew that it is “more blessed to give than to receive” and he gave much to the 
Church and to all those who wanted to receive from him. He must have joy¬ 
fully entered into the joy of his Lord. — A. S. 
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ANGLICANS IN MOSCOW 

Anclo-Russian Theological Conference,, Moscow, July, 1956. Editor , H . M. 

Waddams , Hon . Canon of Canterbury , with a Preface by A. M . Ramsey , Archbishop 

of York . P/l xxi, 720. London , 7955. 

Subtitled “A Report of a Theological Conference held between Members of a Dele¬ 
gation from the Russian Orthodox Church and a Delegation from the Church of 
England,” this is an Anglican release on the Conference reported in Russian in the 
September, 1956, number of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate , fully reviewed 
against the background of Orthodox Anglican relations in the July, 1957, issue of 
ST. VLADIMIR’S SEMINARY QUARTERLY. 

The Russian report did not include the Anglican papers, and these do not appear 
in this booklet, an editorial note explaining, “Some compensation for this resides in 
the fact that in the reports of the discussions the English contributions are for the most 
part given in full and the Russian in shortened form.” It is to be hoped that one or 
the other of the conferring bodies will put these essays in the record; they will be of 
great interest to Orthodox who were not present at the Conference. 

An official Anglican Comminique issued as a result of the Conference asserts that 
the discussions pointed up “a wide measure of agreement on a number of important 
points” and “a number of divergencies due to different historical experiences and to 
different emphases and customs.” The Preface by the Archbishop of York refers to 
the Orthodox concern for faith rather than the validity of orders, and continues that 
some of the differences on the content of this faith “seem very hard to reconcile,” while 
others arise as the result of approaches based on “totally different historical experiences.” 

The preliminary paper of Bishop Michael of Smolensk, omitted from the Journal is 
here given in full. The Bishop begins with the Nonjurors and follows the relationship to 
the present, suggesting that active interest waned after a declaration by the Church in 
Russia in 1870 insisting that dogmatic agreement precede any form of intercommunion. 
The Bishop also supposes that the negative decision of Leo XIII on Anglican Orders 
stimulated English interest in the Orthodox Church. He concludes that the contacts of 
Anglicans with the Russian Church are resulting in the gradual freeing of the members 
of the Church of England from “extreme attitudes brought to it in the past by pro- 
testantism.” 

The Russian papers were fully summarized in an earlier number of the QUARTER¬ 
LY. The more detailed Minutes of the Theological Discussions now made public per¬ 
mit a better examination of the Anglican contribution. The familiar obstacles to agree¬ 
ment are met again at this Conference. An ecclesiology which sees the “true Church” 
as divided, with the Anglican and Orthodox Churches sharing membership. The criter¬ 
ion of Tradition is not the contemporary Church; it is not clear from the extracts wheth¬ 
er or not the presentation of the relationship between Scripture and Tradition agrees 
wholly with typical Anglican statements of the past. The filioque is admitted to be an 
illegal interpolation, but the Anglicans understand it in an orthodox sense, and have 
become so familiar with it they hope to retain it for domestic use. The Bishop of Derby 
suggested that dropping the filioque would shock Anglican “conservatism.” It is 
astounding to note the tenacity with which the Anglicans cling to these three English 
words, born of an ancient controversy, when they are capable of such comprehensive¬ 
ness in matters of greater moment today. The Anglicans would not say that the English 
Church accepted the Seven Oecumenical Councils, some teachers in her do so, but 
rather they insisted that the Bible and the Oecumenical Creed are the authoritative 
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statements of the Faith. The Anglicans have the seven rites commonly called Sacraments 
(The convocation of Canterbury approved a form for the administration of Unction in 
1935), but reserve the name for Baptism and Holy Communion. The Archbishop of 
York declared that Anglicans are overcoming their fears in regard to the cultus of the 
Theotokos and the Saints, and prayers for the dead. 

More important than the differences discussed was the commendable frankness with 
which the two delegations presented their positions and questioned opposite, or differ¬ 
ing, views. It is in this spirit that true progress in the happy relations between the 
Churches will be made. — William S. Schneirla 


THEOLOGY 

The Mystical Theology of The Eastern Church, by Vladimir Lossky, James 

Clarke & Co. Ltd., London, 1957,252 pp. 

One must welcome the English edition of this book 1 , for each Orthodox Christian and 
particularly every thologian will greatly profit by reading it. Although the book offers 
nothing substantially new to anyone familiar with Patristic Theology, its originality lies 
in a synthesis of patristic teachings by Prof. Lossky and also in some of his own personal 
“emphases”. The book deals with the classical themes of theology: God and Christ. . . I 
will not attempt to give a summary of its contents here, but rather limit myself to a few 
general remarks. 

I have always had a deep respect for the erudition and the Orthodox inspiration of 
the author, but it seems to me that he somehow over-emphasized some aspects of Ortho¬ 
dox theology and subsequently neglects some others. A possible explanation is that, 
writing for non-Orthodox readers, his intention was to stress the most original doctrines 
Orthodox readers, his intention was to stress the most original doctrines of Orthodoxy. 

Prof. Lossky somehow exaggerated the incomprehensibility of God. The follow¬ 
ing remarks I am sure do not contradict but merely “smooth” his basic affirmations. 
First of all, we ought to exclude the very idea of “metaphysical agnosticism” from 
Orthodox Theology, i e., a doctrine of God who does not know Himself because 
He is above the category of knowledge. The self-knowledge of God is to be sure, 
radically different from all human forms of knowledge, yet “God is light and in Him 
is no darkness at all”, i.e. no ignorance whatsoever. Our knowledge is certainly insig¬ 
nificant when compared with the super-knowledge of God, but the positive content of 
what we call knowledge belongs to the Divine Being, however inaccessible the ultimate 
perfection of its form is to us. From this first principle, it follows that any valid truth we 
enounce concerning God gives us a positive knowledge of Him, but only if we compre¬ 
hend it dynamically and “epectatically” 2 , i e., direct our reason towards the ultimate and 
perfect reality we are thinking about. Thus. Divine knowledge is the ultimately perfect 
knowledge, the one which fulfills the very essence of knowledge and includes all its 
positive modes. If knowledge is the spiritual possession of an object of knowledge by the 

1 The book was originally published in French: Essai sur la Theologie Mystique de 
VEglise d’Orient, Aubier, Paris, 1944. 

2 “Epectasis” is a term introduced into theology by St. Gregory of Nyssa. It means the 
unlimited desire for absolute perfection, which we can never reach, yet must eternally 
strive to reach. 
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